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ConsilioSuit Approaches MajorConfrontation with 


BY DEBORAH ESCOBEDO 


The discrimination suit filed by 
the Consilio de Asuntos Chicanos 
against the University of 
California is entering a crucial 
stage. 

Proposed stipulations now exist 
that. if agreed upon by both 
parties. could end the legal battle 
and would initiate a new phase of 
negotiations. 

The stipulations, as proposed by 
Consilio attorney Leon Panetta, 
would have the federal Depart- 
ment of Health Education and 
Welfare (HEW) = enforce a 
University-adopted and regularly 
updated Affirmative Action plan. 

It appears that University and 
Concilio lawyers will come to an 
agreement soon on the 
stipulations. 
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Their negotiations are con- 
cerned with reaching a settlement 
over the class action suit which was 
filed in Federal Court by Panetta 
for the Concilio and the Chicano 
community of Santa Cruz on Oct. 
25. 1972, against the Regents of 
the University of California, 
Charles Hitch, President of the 
University and Chancellor Dean 
McHenry. 

The suit alleges that the 
University has discriminated 
against Chicanos in its policies 
regarding the employment of 
academic and staff personnel, the 
admission of students and the 
implementation of programs 
which would respond to the needs 
of Chicanos and other minorities. 

To resolve the existence of 
discrimination the suit calls for the 
implementation of an Affirmative 


Action Program) which” was 
conceived by the office of Civil 
Rights under the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW). 

HEW guidelines state that 
under Executive Order 11246 all 
federally funded institutions must 
implement an Affirmative Action 
Program in) order to establish 
procedures, guidelines and policies 
to combat discrimination in’ the 
institution due to race, creed. 
color, religion or sex. 

For the University, these 
uuidelines would provide policies 
relating to the number of women 
and minorities hired per year, and 
students admitted, the establish- 
ment of grievance procedures for 
University personnel and the 
enactment of other Affirmative 


Action programs. 

As a direet result of the lawsuit, 
Judge Samuel Conti issued a 
Federal Court order directing the 
University of Califonria at Santa 
Cruz to implement such an Aft- 
firmative Action Program. A 
similar order was also directed to 
all UC campuses from the Office 
of the President, Charles Hitch, to 
establish Affirmative Action plans. 

To date. the Santa Cruz campus 
is now is the process of developing 
an Affirmative Action program, 
which according to the plans is 
headed by the Vice Chancellor of 
Academic Affairs Eugene Cota- 
Robles. He is assisted by the 
Chancellor's Coordinating 
Committee on Affirmative Action 
(CCCAA). 

HEW has 
position 


taken a_ strong 
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UC 


Berkelev’s Affirmative Action 
plan. In early December they 
placed a 30 day freeze on some of 
the University’s federal contracts 
which amounted to approximately 
$5 million. HEW concluded that 
the Berkeley campus had not 
complied with their guiclines. 
Because of this action by HEW, 
the CCCAA at Santa Cruz has: 
taken a more independent stand 
with regards to their own Af- 
firmative Action Plan, particularly 
with regards to the establishment 
of goals and timetables which 
HEW takes into special con- 
sideration in’ their compliance 
reviews. The CCCAA is now in the 
process of reviewing their own 
plans and are responding to the 
strong position now demonstrated 
by HEW. 
; to page 12 
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LIGHTHOUSE PT. CONVENTION 
CENTER PASSES CITY COUNCIL 


BY JOHN CHASE 


The proposed convention center 
at Lighthouse Point won 4 to 3 
facto vote of apporval from the 
Santa Cruz City Council at their 
January 8 meeting. Council 
member Edward Majaney selected 
as a compromise between the three 
“‘environmentalists” members and 
the “old guard” members, cast the 
crucial pro-convention center vote 
that broke the tie between the two 
factns. 

Mahaney was appointed to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
resignation of former member Al 
Castagnola, the day after the 
tumultous public hearing where 
the revised projedt plans were 
approved 4 to 3. At the same. 
meeting the council also passed an 
amendment to the revised plans as 
presented by the developer. This 
amendment proposed by 
Castagnola, set forth the following 
alterations in the plan: 

1) Use of the city property on 
Pelton as a Park. 2) Elimination of 
the tinal 40,000 sq. ft. commercial 
development 3) Less parking with 
use of decking to provide more 
open space. 4) Dedication of land 
on the seaward side of Westcliff 
Dr. to the city, 5) A traffic plan as 
part of the development plan. 6) 
That all services be provided prior 
1 completion of center facilities 
that will utilize those services. 

A request made by council 
member Bert Mubly that the plan 
be brought back before the council 
in order to determine if changes 
made in the plan to agree with the 
amendment, were, in fact, true to 
the spirit of the amendment. 

The task of making the changes 
in the form fell to staff. Therefore 
the council was to determine 
whether the planning staff had 


- cessor to Chancellor 


fulfilled the 
amendment. 

Councilmember Muhly charged 
that City Planning Director Phil 
Jones had overstepped his 
authority in making decisions 
about the plan. Because of this 


condition of the 


ambiguity in what the council did 
or did not allow to be approved as 
the actual project Muhly pressed 
for a rehearing of the whole issue. 

‘When two people, the planning 
director and the developer get 
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Search Committee 
Chosen for Chancellor 


BY GARY KITAHATA 


A joint committee of UC regents 
and faculty was named last month 
to advise President Charles J. 
Hitch on the selection of a suc- 
Dean E. 
McHenry of the Santa Cruz 
campus. McHenry has announced 
his intention to retire at the end of 
inis acagemic year. 

Following regents procedure, 
the committee consists of five 
regents appointed by Chairman of 
the Regents Dean A. Watkins and 
live faculty members appinted by 
President Hitch from names 
submitted by the Committee on 
Committees of the UCSC 
Academic Senate. Watkins and 
Kitch will serve as ex-officio 
members with Hitch convening the 
committee, 

According to the ‘Procedure for 
Appointment of Chancellors,’ 
approved by the regents two years 
ago. “The President of the 
University will submit to the 
Committee for evaluation not less 
than five nor mere than fifteen 
names of candidates who he 
considers promising. The 
‘Committee will evaluate these 
nominations of the President and 
may consider or suggest other 


names. It may interview can- 
didates. It will solicit the 
opinions of other interested 


vroups, particularly students and 
alumni, in whatever manner itt 
considers ‘appropriate. 
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COLLEGE SEVEN 
RENAMED TO OAKES 


BY LARRY BAUMAN 


The former College Sever: has 
found a name and along with it a 


gift of one million dollars, donated 
by the San Francisco Foundation, 
the largest endowment ever given 
to help found a college at the 
UCSC campus. 

The college will now be known 


as Oakes College in memory of 


Roscoe and Margaret Oakes 


whose money made the San 
Francisco Foundation’ grant 
possible. 


The college was conceived 
around the theme of the ex- 
perience of ethnic minorities in 
America long before it losr its 
numerical name. Several years 
ago. before the college existed in 
any real form, it was proposed by 
some students and faculty that the 
college by named in dedication of 


Malcolm X. 

However; it is the prerogative of 
any substantial donor to have the 
college named after themselves 
and the San Francisco Foundation 
in executing the funds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakes, chose to do so. 

Mrs. Oakes and her husband, a 
gas and oil executive in California, 
established the Oakes Foundation 
in 1956 to benefit the arts, combat 
disease, and aid in charitable and 
educational institutions. 

According to informed sources, 
Roscoe Oakes’ investments also 
included a major portion of the 
stock in Varian Associates, which 
produces war-related electronics 
manufacturing. 

Three-quarters of the total 
donation will be used to construct 
parts of the college not covered by 
state funds, such as a college 
library, student research and 
tutorial areas, recreational 
facilities, and living quarters for 
some of its faculty. 

The remaining $250,000 will be 
used to establish an endowment, 
the yield to be used for year-to- 
year needs for which little or no 


public funds are available. 
Support for tutorial programs, 
special lecture series, and an 


emergency loan fund for students 
are typical needs. 

“We are most grateful for the 
gift.” said Chancellor Dean E. 
McHenry. “In addition to giving 
Oakes needed augmenting 
physical facilities, it will provide 
funds for creation of a completely 
supportive educational com- 
munity. 

The funds for Oakes college 
were secured largely through the 
efforts of Assistant Chancellor 
Gurden Mooser of University 
Relations and Acting Provost J. 
Herman Blake of Oakes. 
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COUNTER CATALOG 


New City Election Law Rouses Politicians ‘spires student supplement 


BY JOHN CHASE 


A major new city election law 
was proposed by the city election 
committee at the Jan. 8 meeting of 
the Santa Cruz city council. The 
law is designed to make it more 
likely that candidates will be 
elected by majority vote. A simple 
plurality is only necessary at 
present. Candidates would have to 
file for numbered seats, so that 
instead of each candidate running 
against all the others, they would 
only be running against the other 
contenders for the particular 
numbered seat they had selected. 
The second major provision 
provides for a primary election, 
and a final election if no candidate 
received a majority of the votes. 

Norm Walters, the citizen-at- 
large member of the committee 
delivered its majority report. 

He “felt strongly that the 
majority vote is essential to the 
democratic process.”” The way to 
achieve this goal “is a situation 
where two and only two competing 
for one seat in a runoff election.” 


The primary election would be 
held the second Tuesday, after the 
first Monday in March, a month 
carlier than the present time set 
for city elections. The runoff 
elections would be held = ap- 
proximately 60 days later, on the 
second Tuesday after the first 
Monday in May. 


A Bicycle Shop 


Although there would be 
numbered seats under the 
proposed new system, these seats 
would not represent any particular 
district and all council members 
would be representing the city at 
large. 

If there was a tie in the primary 
between two candidates with the 
second most votes, they would 
draw lots to see which one would 
compete against the top vote- 
eetter in the final election. 

Sally Di Girolamo, who was the 
lone dissenter to the report on the 
five person committee delivered 
the minority opinion. 

She reported that the only 
California city she could find of 
comparable size that had a 
majority vote system, with 
numbered seats was Napa, where 
it had been thrown out “Because it 
was too cumbersome, and a pain 
in the neck.”” The other California 
cities that use it such as San Jose 
and Oakland are of much larger 
size where a district system makes 
sense. 

Ms. DiGirolamo next delviered 
a brief run-down on the last few 
city elections. In 1968 with 6 
candidates running none of the 
candidates got clected by a 
majority, but all of the winners 
came very close. In 1971 two 
candidates were elected by a 
majority and the third came quite 
close. Las.year Bert Muhly won by 
a massive margin, Virginia Sharp 


\ 


was 3 votes short of a majority ana 
Sally DiGirolamo was some 200 

votes short. On the basis of past 
elections, it was not very likely that 
a candidate representing a real 
minority would be likely to get 
elected. There was no special 
reason to require a majority vote, 
she felt. especially as it is not 
required for election in the 
Presidential, congressional or 
vubernatorial races. 
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If you were at UCSC last vear. 
you can probably recall with an 
amused smile the ‘‘Counter- 
Catalog”; a collection of diatribes 
and trashings available for a mere 
quarter with some nice excerpts 
from Groucho Marx. The 
Counter-Catalog was meant to let 
the student know something about 
what he was getting into before he 
vot into it; although it did contain 
some good stuff, its greatest value 


Domhoff Speech 
The Ruling Class 


BY GARY KITAHATA 


G. William Domhoff, UCSC 
professor, outlined the findings of 
his newest research on the 
American power elite in a talk 
Thursday night for the Cowell 
College night lecture series. 

Domhoff, author of “‘Who Rules 
America?” gave a sweeping attach 
on the American ruling class” and 
its dominance of the American 
political scene. In fact, Domhoff 
refuted the concept that 
Americans even participate in 
politics, but only participate in 
“candidate selection.” 

Domhoff characterized the 
American business community, 
“the ruling class’’, as a ‘“‘can of 
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Motobecane, Centurion, Bertin, and Windsor bicycles, standard replacement 
and top quality parts, a large selection of accessories and touring equip- 
ment, guaranteed repair work and a wheel built at 


Mountain Cyclery in Felton 


Stop by 6116 Hwy 9 in Felton and see for yourself 
or phone 335—3141 for more information. 


worms”’ which deliberately decides 
and controls American domestic 
and foreign policy. 

Through speeches, financing of 
campaigns, lobbying, articles in 
the paper, etc. these powerful men 
run the country according to 
Domhoff. 

Domhoff cited as an example of 
their powers the entire program 
for population control in recent 
years. Domhoff said the proglem 
was one of distribution, not 
population. It was John D. 
Rockefeller’s advisors who con- 
vinced him that popultion control 
was necessary and thus began a 
world wide campaign to limit the 
world’s population. 

In response to questions, 
Domhoff urged those who want to 
change this system to enter the two 
party system and present a highly 
detailed blue-print of the society 
they would like to see. 

American left-wing movements 
were attached by Domhoff for 
being ineffective, divided, and for 
constantly thwarting any new 
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WHATEVER 


was'in underscoring the need tor 
accutate information not convered 
by the UCSC general catalog. 

Perceiving this need and armed 
with $5,000 University grant, a 
group of students are now setting 
to work on a ‘student sup- 
plementary catalog’ to come out 
this September. This new catalog, 
using both empirical and sub- 
jective comments, is an attempt to 
help students match classes with 
needs, improve teaching and 
hopefully provide greater insight 
than the dry paragraphs of the 
general catalog. A major concern 
is to supply unbiased and valid 
information. 

The material in this new catalog 
will be based on classes being 
taught this year, and work is now 
underway to draft a questionnaire 
for students to evaluate this 
academic year’s courses and 
teaching. In addition to data on 
classes the ‘student supplementary 
catalog’ is planning to solicit 
articles on the needs of various 
sub-groups at UCSC. Included 
will be lessons in paperwork 
survival to enable students to 
make better use of campus 
resources. As one UCSC student 
noted, ‘By the time I leave here I'll 
have a major in red tape and a 
minor in bureaucracy.”’ This new 
catalog hopes to be able to lighten 
the»burden. 

Decisions are just now being 
made about the content of the 
questionnaires, methods of 
reaching students (reg packets. 
direct mailing etc.) and if the 
evaluations written by students at 
the end of the quarter which to the 
the board are available for public 
use. If you're interested in getting 
involved with the ‘student sup- 
plementary catalog’, come to the 
Merrill Baobab room at 7:00 pm 
this Sunday. 
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CEP reaffirms limit on ac hide load 


BY JOSHUA MILLER 


The growing trend by UCSC 
students to carry four classes per 
quarter was censured by the 
Committee on Educational Policy 
(CEP) in a statement released last 
Wednesday. 

CEP. a committee of the 
Academic Senate, urged ‘college 
officers responsible for signing 
petitions for a fourth course to 


exercise careful judgement in 
yranting this privilege to 
students.” 


The statement, signed by 
chairperson Bruce Larkin, (Cowell 
Assoctate Professor of Politics) was 
sent to Provosts, Board of Studies 
Heads, and Academic and Senior 
Preceptors. 

After noting that the numbers of 
students taking four courses has 
risen, since UCSC adopted 
Pass/Fail, and rises from fall to 
winter quarter. The following 
reasons are given against four 
courses: 

1) UCSC is unique in 
establishing three course lead to 
allow students and faculty to 
examine their subjects in greater 
depth. Students taking four classes 
“mav be sacrificing depth for 
breadth’’ and hurting their 
education. 

2) Taking four classes further 
stretches a shrinking budget and 
growing student-teacher ratio. — 

This compounds the pressure 
felt by us in that every time three 
students take an additional course 
it is ike adding an extra student to 
our campus without increasing 
instructional resources (steno pool, 
instructional services, books, 
supplies. and so on). 

“This tends to exacerbate the 18 
to | student faculty ratio that now 
encumbers all of our efforts to 
maintain quality education.” 3) 
“Almost 25 per cent of the 
students who are permitted to take 
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a fourth course drop a course mid- 
quarter.” 

4) ‘The proportion of students 
receiving incompletes may be 
higher among students who take 
four courses. This too is a burden 
on the class and teachers.” 

5) “The use of a fourth course 
by some students occasionally 
results in the denial of access to a 
course by other students. This 
occurs more and more often as we 
begin to fill up many of our 
courses and are forced to turn 
away qualified students.” 

Larkin pointed out in an in- 
terview with City on a Hill Press 
that the standing regulation at 
UCSC is that no student is per- 
mitted to carry less than or more 
than three courses without per- 
mission of the Provost of his 
college. 

“The privilege of carrying more 
than three credit courses is in 
general reserved for the superior 
student,” reads the last sentence of 
the regulation. 

“There are lots of arguments to 
be made for four courses’’ Larkin 
concluded, ‘We're merely asking 
those who sign petitions for four 
courses to exercise judgement and 
discretion, not to act 
automatically.” 

What about students who can 
handle more courses? ‘‘There’s a 
difference between handling 
courses and really engaging in a 
course, pusing it, reflecti:g on it,” 
Larkin replied. ‘‘The rule of 
thumb is that every course should 
demand a third of a student's 
time.” 


In reaction to the CEP 


statement Provost Jasper Rose of 


Cowell told City on a Hill, ‘If we 
make hard, fast rules we lose out 
on the point of a _ collegiate 
university, which is personal 
contact. We will probably 
more closely 
advised to 


examine things 
because we've been 


examine things more closely. 
There are some students who can 
move at a very rapid pace.”’ 

Provost James ##" emphasized 
that College V has exercised strong 
standards in regards to four 
courses. ‘I don’t think things will 
change at College V. becuase we've 
been aware of the problem. 
Anyone who wants to take four 
courses has to see one of our 
preceptors.”’ 

Besides Larkin, members of 
CEP include professors Paul 
Niebanck (College VIII). Carolyn 
Elliot (Stev.), Michael Warren 
(Cowell), Handeman Hansen 
(College V), Ed Landesman 
(Crown), Tom Schleich (Crown) 
and Jim Pepper (Coll VIII). 


Student members will be chosen 
for the committee this \. 
colleges. 
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The discount will be in effect 
throughout the quarter. 
all books may not be available after 

February 15 (when they must be returned 
in preparation for Spring), so it 
to your advantage to make your 
purchases as early as possible. 


Bookstore 
Policy 


BY STEVE SACKS 


Follett’s Bay Tree Bookstore 
tssued and then drastically revised 
a new set of rules on book returns 
designed to force students to be 
certain of their class choices before 
they buy books. 

The original policy provided 
that no full returns would be given. 

On January 7, 90 per cent of a 
book's price was to be refunded, 
dropping to 70 per cent on January 
8 and to SO percent on January 9 
with no returns after than. 

Bookstore manager Ron Taylor 
rethought these policies before 
they went into effect, however. On 
Monday, the seventh, those 
returning books were given a full 
refund. Tuesday, 90 percent was 
allowed. Yesterday, 70 percent 
was refunded, and that will remain 
the percentage for refunds today 
and tomorrow. 

Taylor said yesterday that he 
“did not do anything under 
pressure from any factor of the 
University,”’ but admitted that the 
decision to extend refunds to a five 
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day period was made during a 
meeting with students concerned 
with the new policy. 

Taylor pointed to two reasons 
tor the change. One was financial 

“It was costing us a great deal of 
money, we had a $10,000 in 
returns last quarter.” The other 
reason was the Bookstore’s interest 
in providing service, Taylor stated. 
“We're providing books as fast as 
humanly possible, when someone 
comes in and buys a book, only to 
return it, it forces us to over order, 
causing delays in availability of 
books.” 

Ken Gray, assistant business 
manager for the University, is in 
charge oof 


University’s relations to tne 


Bookstore. Gray arranged 
meetings between Taylor and 
those concerned with the new 


policy. His concern, he stated, lies 
in allowing-Follett’s to have a fair 
try in making a yoing concern out 
of the Baytree. 
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. Defin 
Conclusion’ 


BY DAVE McNARY 
UCLA DAILY BRUIN 


The University of California has reached ‘‘no definite conclusion”’ on 
continuing its program of “academic exchange and mutual assistance” 
with Chile according to UCLA Chancellor Charles E. Young. 

Due to the September II military coup in that country the University of 
Chile-University of California Convenio has been under review by the 
fourteen member Joint Convenio Policy Committee which Young chairs. 

In a speech before the Academic Senate's Legislative Assembly 
Monday and in a Daily Bruin press conference yesterday the Chancellor 
said there exists among committee members “considerable defference of 
opinion as to the capability of continuing the program.”’ 

The program, based at the Los Angeles campus, involves the entire UC 
said there exists among committee members 9,considerable difference of 
agriculture and veterinary medicine to help develop the University of 

. Chile and bring it into line with modern institutions. 

According to Young and UCLA Assistant Chancellor Elwin Svenson, 
the program has in its nine year history, consisted largely (SS to 90 per 
cent) of Chilean faculty coming to the UC campuses in order to develop 
programs or do research. 

“The program has made more of an impact on the University than any 
other outside program,” said Young yesterday, “‘and its had a greater 
impact than almost any other institution's external program in the 
history of higher education.” 

As to whether the program would have continued had_ the coup not 
occurred, Young replied, ‘I do not think there's any question; my guess 
is that it still will be in one form or another, but that depends on what 
happens in Chilean society.” 

About 100 to 175 people from the University of Chile have come to 
California during ye program's history, according to Svenson, and about 
an equal number from the University of California have gone to Chile 
under the program, but for much shorter periods of time. He estimated 
-that there are presently SO faculty from the University of Chile at five UC 
campuses. Theeffect on the University of Chile of ending the Convenio 
according to Young, would be “very substantial.” Svenson pointed out 
that the projects are “integral parts” of the two universities. ‘That's 
one of the reasons the program has been so successtul, ne sata. 

The Ford Foundation has supplied much of the funding of the projects 
and program operation through a $10 million grant due to expire in two 
years. According to Svenson, the University has contributed about $1.5 
million during this nine-year period, although he pointed out the figure 
was only an estimate. 

With virtually no fanfare, Young and Svenson both visited the 
University of Chile on November 5-10, less than two months after the 
coup. Young said, ‘There was no substantial publicity given to the trip 
that might have been used while we were there.”” 

“We came to the general conclusion that it, was too early to determine 
whether we would be able to continue the program...the country had not 
immediately returned to normal,” Young said. 

In a report to UC President Charles J. Hitch, Svenson said, “The 
feeling was that things had not yet reached a steady state, in a :ew areas 
only were patterns of consistent policies beginning to emerge.”’ 

_ A military rector has been appointed to the head of the University of 
Chile, Svenson said, but he had been the only military official placed 
the institution at that time. A number of faculty members have trar 
sterre. been dismissed or left the country, but it is difficult to discern aay 
clear trends from Svenson’s report. Ten of the 14 members of the 
Convenio Policy Committee, including Young and Svenson, are presently 
scheduled to hold meetings with University of Chile personnel in San- 
liago beginning January 19, Young was noncommittal as to whether the 
trip would enable the committeee to make a final decision, saying, ‘We'll 
know much more than we do now.” 

Young emphasized to the Academic Senate, which last month passed a 
resolution calling for a full examination of the relationship between the 
(wo universities, that the “primary concern” will be the relationship 
between the government and the university and ‘the ability of the 
university to carry on ina climate of academic freedom." 

How well will they be able to assess the current state and its im- 
plications for the program, given the totalitarian conditions present? 
Young said, “I haven't had a lot of experience with totalitarian regimes, 
but trom what I know there is less pressure in Chi'c than in any other | 
know of. 

“People are goimg to tell the truth, color the truth, stretch the truth 
and lie, but at least I did not get the impression when I visited that we 
were told things because of pressure. People who were against the regime 
told us it was being run by idiots and fascists; People for it told us that 
the situation was improved, and everyone was working again instead of 
arguing politics.” 

Svenson’s report stated that of the more than 50 taculty members with 
which he spoke while in Chile, “With personal views ranging from left to 
right and including individuals who had either been suspended or felt 
they might be soon all but one (who withheld opinion) gave an affirmative 
response to the desirability of continuing the Convenio. 
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Editor: 


When I first arrived at UCSC 
this fall, | was pleased to discover a 
campus wide policy of consumer 
course evaluation. However, at the 
end of the fall quarter I found that 
too often evaluation forms are not 
distributed to students until the 
last class meeting or few minutes 
thereof. 

If course evalutations are worth- 
while enought to be required, then 
a reasonable opportunity for 
Students to get into these 
evaluations must concurrently be 
required. 

Since providing a “reasonable 
Opportunity’’ cannot alone 
decrease the number - of par- 
ticipants but only increase the 
quality of many evaluations, | 
hope to hear soon that the 
following policy addition has been 
adopted: As of the Winter Quarter 
1974 all course evaluation forms 
shalll be distributed at least one 
class meeting in advance of their 
being due. 
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Patriotism Lives! 


BY RUDY ESCOBEDO 


If it is true that an effective Affirmative Action Plan will 
produce representative parity for Chicanos at UCSC then we 
celebrate America for giving Chicanos a taste of constitutional 
justice. 

Chicano history has continually exposed a contradition in 
America’s legal system. The establised principle has called 
for equality for all citizens, but the fact of @ pervasive racism 
polluting our grandiose principles has concretized Oppor ession 
and inequality for Chicanos. Racism allowed America’s noble 
institution to neglect and ignore inhuman conditions of the 
Chicanos. Any hope for equality of conditions could only follow 
the rejection of Chicano culture for dominant Anglo values. 
E quality was always defined as white equality. 

We asked the good Judge Conti, therefore, to believe our 
accusations that racism is a fact of life at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz and expose the contradiction sub- 
sumed in the principle of equality. The wise and prudent Judge 
Conti refused to recognize racism at UCSC but he did promise 
an agency committed to prevent racism from existing 
anyway. 

Legally and officially UCSC was never in a state of mortal 
racist sin, but it will, nevertheless, be given a new order of 
priests to help resist any temptations. 

Chicanos at UCSC can never claim that justice in America is 
false, only a bit peculiar. 

| suppose if the Chicanos at UCSC were a dedicated avant- 
garde cadre of revolutionary militants, we would be in bad 
faith to settle for mere justice and aggressively seek to 
collapse the contradiction and advance radical change at 
UCSC. The problem with that. form of fantacism is the 
problem of defining the material base, once and for all, that 
allows the contradiction to thrive objectively. So we're not 
revolutionaries. Are we then just another immigrant group? 
Is our inevitable destiny the final dissipation of our culture into 
the glorious American melting pot? Will we collectively 

assimilate after 125 years of resistence? Will Chicano culture 
disappear within the Anglo social toilet of individualism, 
consumerism, and the ennervating technocracy that middle 
class status rewards? Is this our punishment for accepting 
only justice instead of waiting for authentic revolutionary 
institutional change? 

Don’t worry liberals. Chicanos at UCSC have.never letthose 
abstract ideological dilemmas enter our political strategies. 
That form of political discourse has held back minorities 
groups for too long. We'rstoo modest to predict that this 
victory will invite the demise of our culture. Third World 
Revolutionary strategies are too grandiose for our timid and 
tired band of activists. E qual representation in an institution 
of higher education is enough for now. Our immediate plans 
are to celebrate justice and equality in Chicano groups so they 
can breath the fire of authentic American citizenship. Of 
course, that will never mean exposing racism, but it will never 
stop short of justice. : 

Albeit, justice in America is a bit strange, but at least it is 
not as stifling as those revolutionary abstractions. 
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Are you ready for 


BRIGHT LIGHTS, FUN and EXCITEMENT?!! 


“:Would you like to shoot famous people ike the chan- } 


‘cellor or the regents? 
:WELL... 
If you’re a beginning or advanced phat ographer and: 
can do your own darkroom work* you can : 
become 


A CITY ON A HILL PRESS PHOTOGR APHER!!! 


: For information talk to 
:RUTH BLODGETT 


sat x2430 or 426-4357 
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*We supply supplies: 


Sth “BALLOON 
WATERBEDS 


% STUDENT DISCOUNT 


with purchase of 
complete Water Bed 


2032 N. PACIFIC AVE.. SANTA CRUZ. CA.. 95060: 408, 426°9557 
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Riot ciecoeone <a LESSONS 


&& REPAIRS 


MARTIN» TAKAMINE 
GUILD * YAIRI 


217 CATHCART ST.° SANTA CRUZ 
OPEN 10-6 © opposite J.C.Penneijs side entrance 


CEI AS BROS OE ROD 


January 10, 1974 5 
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A Series of Feature Classics 
Sundays 2:00,6:30,9:00 pm 
UCSC Classroom 2 _ 


The Kid <> The Idle Class 
_ The Chaplin Review The Great Dictator 
The Gold Rush <> PayDay Monsieur Verdoux 
| The Circus Limelight 

City Lights A King in New York 


Modern Times 


Series Tickets Available Until 
January 
$8.00 Student $12.50 General 
$7.50 Children under 12 
At the UCSC Ticket Office 


SINGLE ADMISSION: 
Student $1.00 General $1.50 


Sponsored by The Committee on 
Arts and Lectures 
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LET’ S MGKE 
DE¢L ! 


€@ STEREO FOR @ HAIRBRUSH 


Or .. . How about a Quad for 2 Sandwiches. Make 
a deal with Sun Stereo. All our units are tagged 
with the price we’d like — So you walk — in and 
Say — “Hey, Here’s my price plus 2 hair pins.” 
Then it’s up to you to squeeze our salesman. 


Every day each store will give away Grado FCR+ 
Cartridges to the first 3 people in the store with 
pink hats on, plus other stuff. 


JAN. 10 - 15 


SUN STEREO 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 


ACROSS FROM*THE POST OFFICE 


TheWilliamJames 


NEWSLETTER 


Printed on occasion of the 
200th Anniversary of the BOSTON TEA PARTY } 
by the William James Association, Santa Cruz, California. 


Excerpted from the Diary of John Adams, 16 December 1773. 


‘This is the most magnificent Movement of all. 


ThereisaDignity,aMajesty, aSublimity, inthis 


last effort of the Patriots, that I greatly admire. 


The people should never rise, without doing 


something to be remembered — something nota- 
ble And striking. This destruction of the Tea is 


so bold, sodaring, so firm, intrepid and inflexible, 


and it must have so important Consequences, 


and so lasting, that I carit but consider it as an 


Epocha in History. ” 


7 ET IN ARCADIA EGO 


Trees, plauts, aud flowers — of virtuous root: 
Gem ylelding blossom, yielding fruit, 
Choice guns and precious babn; 
Bless ye the noseguy of the vale, 
And with the secetuess of the vale | 
hurich the thankful psalm. 


Christopher Smart from ot Song To David 


‘Trial proof tor Alon Chadwick & Paul Lee of the 
i CC Santa Cruz Student Garden Project 
i 22 Jan ’>2 Vhe Greenwood Press 


This Newsletter is a narrative his- 
tory of our activities since the 
William James Association was first 
proposed in September, of 1972. By 
January, of 1973, a Board of Trustees 
had been formed, a meeting constitu- 
ting the Board was called, the 
articles of incorporation were signed, 
and papers for a non-profit corporate 
status were sent to Sacramento. On 
June 8th, our nonprofit status was 
granted by the Secretary of State, 
and our Federal Tax-exempt status was 
granted in October. 

In the articles of incorporation 
the purposes for which the Associa- 
tion was formed are stated as follows: 

"A major concern of the Associa- 
tion will be to discover how intel- 
lectual and scholarly life may be 
carried on outside the college and 
university. In addition, it will 
concern itself, on the practical and 
theoretical level, with the educa- 
tional experience from elementary 
school to graduate study. 

The Association will take as one 
of its major concerns the encourage- 
ment of all efforts to protect and 
enhance the environment. 

The Association will endeavor to 
develop local initiatives in every 
area of social life. It hopes to be 
of service to all intentional com- 
munities, urban and rural; to help 
them establish good principles and 
practices in common living and labor. ¢ 

Finally, in exploring the question 
of 'a moral equivalent of war', the 
Association will direct its attention 
to developing various forms of peace- 
time service." 


Projects 


The first project of the William 
James Association was the Regional 
Land Reform Conference, held at the 
Civic Auditorium, in Santa Cruz, on 
June Sth and 6th. Following the 
First Annual National Land Reform 
Conference held in San Francisco a 
month earlier, the Regional Conference 
was a rich and full one. Jim Houston 
started off the Conference establish-~ 
ing the sense of region in his dis- 
cussion of literary accounts of the 
Monterey Bay area, from Portola's 
Diary to reminiscences of Jack London, 
including a dramatic range of testa- 
monia from distinguished literary fig- 
ures of the area. In addition to the 
Pit River Indian delegation, eloquent- 
ly represented by Raymond Lego, the 
Conference brought together many 
representatives of land reform for 
discussion and counsel. 

A well-attended workshop, conducted 
by Robert Swann and Erick Hansch, co- 
authors of The Community Land Trust 
manual, lead to the organization of a 
committee to pursue the formation of 
the Northern California Land Trust, 

a nonprofit corporation dedicated to 
Land Reform. That Committee met on 
successive Tuesday evenings for a 
period after the conference. Kit 
Tremaine of Santa Barbara has gener- 
ously given the first gift (Bhoodan) 
of one hundred acres of land at Point 


Arena to the Trust, which is now 
officially incorporated as a tax~ 
exempt charitable non-profit corpora~ 
tion. Members of the William James 
Association will be kept informed of 
the developments of this affiliated 
effort in future issues of the News- 
letter. 

Our efforts were next directed to 
forming the William James Television 
Cooperative to develop locally origi- 
nated television programs dealing with 
community issues and to enhance the 
community's sense of its own capacities 
and resources. 

We formed a close working relation 
with the Peoples’ Bicentennial Com- 
mission, in Washington, D.C., in line 
with our desire to make the Bicenten- 
nial Era a time of renewal and reform. 
Ted Howard, one of the Commission's 
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staff members, is a former student of 


Stevenson College. He was able to 
attend our first William James encamp~- 
ment where he discussed the work of 

the commission. The magisterial 
800,000 word history of the American 
Revolution, by Page Smith, will be pub- 
lished in conjunction with the Commis- 
sion. 

We held a three-day encampment at the 
Steele Ranch, in September, to work and 
to talk together in the spirit of the 
work-service movement Rosenstock-Huessy 
directed in Germany in the early thir- 
ties in association with Helmuth Von 
Moltke, the leader of the Kreisau Circle 
During discussions at the encampment the 
idea of the Peoples' College began to 
take form. 

We have started a seminar made up of 
former students at UCSC and others on 
the American Revolution and the Bicen- 
tennial. The seminar hopes to provide 
material for the Peoples' Bicentennial 
Commission as well as the local county 
commission and to plant the seed of the 
Peoples' College of Santa Cruz. (See 
outline of proposed college and humani- 
ties institute.) 

We have visited Alan Chadwick and 
his apprentices in his new venture at 
Covelo, in Round Valley, in Mendocino 
County, under the auspices of Richard 
Wilson. (See report on the Covelo 
Project.) 

We have sent out a mailing to almost 
1200 former Cowell students inviting 
them to join the Association. (We 
were unable to mail to other UCSC 
graduates because the University 
“efused to make the alumni mailing 
lists available to us.) 


Covelo Project 


The remarkable work of Alan Chadwick 
with a generation of Santa Cruz stu- 
dents from 1966-1972, his influence 
and transmission of principles and 
procedures of the Biodynamic and 
French Intensive systems, has pro- 


duced a network throughout the state 
of California. 
1. Camp Joy Santa Cruz 
2. Yarrow Farm Santa Cruz 
3. Windy Hill 
Farm Santa Cruz 
4. West Lake 
School Santa Cruz 
5. Saratoga Pro- 
ject Saratoga‘(Retty PecR 


6. El Mirasol Santa Barbara 
(Warren Pierce) 
7. Palo Alto 
Project Palo Alto (John 
Jeavons) 
Muir Beach, Sausa:- 
lito (Yvonne Rand) 


9. Covelo Project ound Valley 


Covelo (Richard 
Wilson) 


8. Zen Farm 


i 


Under the auspices of Richard Wilson 
and an impressive design group, Alan 
Chadwick is in the process of forming 
a training institute at Covelo. The 
Project mounted an impressive garden 
during the summer months, has taken 
over the local hotel as a hostel for 
the Project, and intends to restore 
the splendid old mill as a library 
and classroom study center. A mountain 
retreat deep into the wilderness of 
Trinity County, near the headwaters of 
the mighty Eel River, will form the 
Biodynamic center of inspiration for 
the network. The Covelo Project has 
something of the character of "Lost 
Horizons" about it, situated in the 
Shangri-la of Round Valley, known as 
"Nature's Hideaway," entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains. An American 
version of the Hunzas, those remark- 
able "Biodynamic" people whose health 
and vitality, and longevity, is non™ 
pareil, is a good analogy for the 
vision at Covelo. The William James 
Association is dedicated to the support 
of this work and has granted the first 
William James Fellowship to Jean 
Francois Paquelin, of Paris, France, 

a young horticulturist, who will con- 
tinue his work under the direction of 
Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Wilson. 


A wilderness egg hunt was held 
last Easter on the first visit of the 


Directors to the Covelo Project. Page 
Smith, author of The Rise and Fall 

of the Chicken, proudly displays what 
the Easter Bunny left for him to find 
in the wilderness. 

A subsequent visit was made by Paul 
Lee and Baron Rolf and Baroness Elsa 
Von Eckartsberg to the Hindthorne Lake 
Wilderness Camp, an unforgettable trek 
into Trinity County with Alan Chadwick, 
Richard Wilson and Mr. and Mrs. Ike 
Livermore, Director of Natural Resources. 


A third visit by the Directors was 
made this fall for the purpose of 
continuing discussion of our associa- 
tion. On Thanksgiving weekend Richard 
Wilson and Steve Bundy visited the 
Directors in Santa Cruz. 

We have met with many individuals 
and groups, notably the Central 
Coastal County Development Corporation 
and William Penn Mott, Jr., to discuss 
the Association and solicit ideas for 
community development. 


Fundings 


We have canvassed foundations to 
procure the comparatively small sum 
needed for our initial year. The 
world of foundations has been a new 
experience for the Directors and so 
far an instructive one. Page Smith 
went to New York in August and visited 
a number of foundations. Most impres- 
sive was the Foundation Center, an 
information outlet providing detailed 
descriptions of foundations of every 
sort throughout the country. The 
following texts are examples of in- 
formation available to anyone in need 
of funding: 
The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 
The Foundation Directory, compiled 
by the above, $15.00 
The Foundation News, a bimonthly 
supplement to the Directory, $5.00 
A Guide to California Foundations by 
Peter Abrahams, Common College, 
P.O. Box 4025, Woodside, Ca. 94062, 
$2.50 
The Bread Game, by Herb Allen, 
Glide Publications, 330 Ellis St., 
San Francisco, Ca.94102, $1.95 
We have spent substantial amounts of 
time in what might be called invisible 
ways. For example, we devoted a good 
deal of time trying to get facilities 
and money to institute the Universal 
Curriculum. We have had lengthy discus- ; 
sions with the general manager of the 
Wilder Ranch, Don Fultz, about the 
possible uses of portions of the Ranch 
that may or may not be acquired by 
the State, and we have discussed the 
State's intentions with the Director 
of Parks and Recreation, Mr. Mott, Jr. 
We have assisted in the formation of a 
local Bicentennial Commission. 
The question we are often asked, of 
course, is "What is the William James 
Association? I've read your literature 
but I still can't seem to understand 
what you are up to?" Our response, 
part, is that we will be defined by 
the things we undertake to do. None- 
theless, in an accomodating spirit, 
we drafted the following statement as 
a kind of amplification of our pro-. 
fessions and our expectations of what 
our work will be. 


in ’ 
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Department of 
Amplification 


As we stated in our Brochure, the 
idea proposed by William James at 
Stanford, on the eve of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake (ideas have conse~ 
quences!) calling for "a moral 
equivalent of war" was found by 
Gandhi in his discovery of Satvagraha: 
literally--"to be grasped by the truth." 
It was sufficient for the task of 
revolutionizing India. Satyagraha 
functions as a "pacific ritual" in 
the dynamic interplay of combative and 
reactionary intercommunalism. Satya~- 
graha, as militant nonviolence, is the 
moral equivalent of war. In this 
sense, Gandhi is our primary source in 
our effort to discover the meaning of 
the Jamesian idea at the basis of our 
work. 


‘Cf. Erik Erikson: Gandhi's Truth. 
Dedicated to Martin Luther King.) 
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So, in the metaphysical sense, we 
can answer that we are looking for 
Gandhi's Satyagraha in its next ver- 
sion after civil rights, and to do so, 
to accomplish as much, we are going to 
work for land reform. We can say this 
when asked to define our specific 
purpose. 

Departing from the broad purpose 
at issue, we are simply two university 
professors who have left the academic 
world because we do not believe it has 
the capacity to respond to the most — 
pressing issues of our time. We are © 
drop-outs, with the opportunity to 
find out if we can develop new forms 


of community action and utilize present 


unused energy in our society. If we 
are facing an energy crisis in terms 

of a shortage of physical power sources 
we are also facing an energy crisis in 
terms of our inability to utilize 
adequately the human energy available 
to us. A decadent society is a society 
unable to imagine ways of employing 

its best human energies. 

We believe that all things large, 
pretentious, expensive and obtuse are 
suspect--huge industries, huge univer- 
sities, huge government. 


We believe that it may well be the 
case at this stage in our history that 
the only things worth doing at all are 
modest, inexpensive, and largely volun- 
tary. 

We believe, for instance, that 
unemployment, so endemic in our afftu- 
ent society must be made into a posi- 
tive resource. No task is, in our 
view, more important than finding 
interesting and useful work for the 
unemployed, partially employed, or 
marginally employed (as well as for 
the young and the old who do not fit 
into the standard definition of un- 
employed but who are, for all intents 
and purposes, unemployed nonetheless.) 

We believe that all kinds of new 
human ventures must be initiated and 
that these must be done by ordinary 
individuals who have experienced the 
waste, corruption and futility of 
large-scale undertakings, most of 
which are doomed from the beginning 
because they take place within the 
context of the triumph of the obtuse 
bureaucrat. 

Voluntary action, cooperation, ser- 
vice to the local, ultimately, the 
intercommunal society--these are dur 
concerns. 

A number of people have expressed 
sympathy with our general aim--a 
moral equivalent of war--but they 
have been sceptical about the wide 
variety of enterprises we have 
already launched and intend to initi- 
ate. This has been a special problem 
in attempting to procure the modest 
sums of money we need in order to 
survive our initial year. Foundations 
have never seen our like before. They 
are often set up like slot-machines 
to dispense their monies to enter- 
prises that fall within their so-cal- 
led "guidelines." Of course, we do 
not so fall. We profess to be 
attempting something new. 

To all admonitions to narrow our 
goals or to pick a particular project 
that would fall within foundation 
guidelines we can only reiterate: to 
do so would be to falsify the most 
basic premise of our venture--to find 
a multitude of ways to work, to serve, 
to cooperate, to strengthen the bonds 
of community in Santa Cruz, by having 
the widest possible mandate, by doing 


"everything," through those recruited 
to the venture. 


ye 


The 200th Anniveraary of the 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Was celebrated at an Open House at the 
o}d McHugh and Bianci building on 
December 16th. All citizens and pat- 
riots of the American Revolution were 
invited to attend. Refreshments were 


served, with a superh variety of herbal 
teas from the WAY OF LIFE HERB STORE, 
fine bread from the STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY, cheese from the CHEESE FACTORY, 
and produce from the UCSC STUDENT FARM. 
We gratefully acknowledge these contri- 
butions. 


Some General Observations 


Each edition of the Newsletter 
will contain an essay along the lines 
of what follows. These essays will 
undertake to define various problems 
in American society to be tackled by 
the Association. What is at issue, 
basically, is nothing less than the 
reconstruction of American society 
along lines of specific historical 
imperatives. These imperatives are 
just that; not random choices, per- 
sonal preferences, hasty expedients. 
They are imperatives--things that must 
be done. There is widespread agree- 
ment that many things are wrong in 
the United States today. More im- 
pressive, there is even a broad kind 
of consensus on what those things are- 


(and they are very fundamental things) 


the nature of work; the quality of 
life--in cities, dangérous and ex- 
hausting, in the suburbs, afflvent 
and boring, in the towns, constricting 
and arid; a shocking maldistribution 
of income (1/5 of the population own 
77% of the personal wealth of the 
country, more than three times that 
held by the bottom 80%); the problems 
of racist discrimination, a spiritual 
curse on all those who suffer from it; 
the degeneration of virtually all 
large institutions; the abuse of the 
land--one could go on and on. 

It is largely a matter of where 
one wishes to concentrate and apply a 
critical analysis. Our preferred point 
of attack is against all large-scale 
institutional structures in our society 
for reasons we will explain. 

The major divisions of opinion 
occur over what should be done to 
regenerate the nation. The usual way 
in which liberals think about this 
matter involves vast and enormously 
expensive federal programs for job- 
training and urban renewal. On the 
other hand, the radical talks about 
revolution, but it seems clear that he 
has even less of a notion of how this 
revolution is to come about than the 
liberal with his faith in the ability 
of government bureaucracy to solve 
our ills. The conservative, for his 
part, believes that we simply need to 
recapture the old American values of 
thrift and hard work. 

For our part, the only hope for 
the future of the country lies in the 


emergence of new attitudes and a new 
kind of consciousness. At present 

it is commonplace to say that there 
are two cultures: the dominant cul- 
ture of success and competition, of 
productivity and affluence, of vast 
corporate power and interlocking 
bureaucratic structures at every level, 
and the subculture, defined largely 

by its rejection of the dominant 
culture. This is the romantic "love- 
the-land" culture of drop-outs, dopprs 
communards and itinerants, largely 
middle-class young people’ who have ab- 
jured the American success ethic and 
chosen lives of voluntary poverty in 
association with an ethic of dis- 
affiliation. What is so increasingly 
clear is that our society cannot pro- 
vide jobs for young people who wish to 
work and whose job requirements are 
quite modest in terms of salary ex- 
pectations. Not wishing to make money 
they want interesting and useful tasks 
to perform. 

It thus follows, for example, that 
whatever may be the practical conse- 
quences and future history of communes, 
we must take with the greatest serious- 
ness the message that the extraordinary 
popularity of the commune movement con- 
veys to us. We understand this message 
to be, unmistakably, that the hunger. for 
community in the United States is one 
of our most profound needs, a need that 
must be satisfied in some form or an- 
other. 

Rosenstock-Huessy has written: 
"Service in youth, spontaneous service, 
without the orders of any visible 
authority, has been the privilege of 
volunteers, in any period of history. 
These volunteers have always made his- 
tory, and rightly so. - The volun- 
teers are the ones that heed the new 
voice first, the new authority, long 
before it is in the telephone book. 
They receive it into their systems by 
a voluntary response to an emergency, 
to a social scandal, a social evil that 
they know must be conquered. And no- 
thing that has not been started by 
volunteers enters the halls of human 
history . . . Modern society must put 
its economy on a mature footing to 


the extent that the young become an 
asset as volunteers instead of a liabil 


ity as job-hunters." ig 


Decentralization 


It is clear that in almost every 
segment of the dominant culture there 
is terrible waste and inefficiency. 
The truth is that American economic 
success has made possible inefficiency 
on a colossal scale. . We must remember 
that until quite recently most work on 
which an economic value was placed was 
done at home--farming, most notably, 
but many "cottage industries" as well. 
Store-keepers lived in their stores, 
as did artisans; teachers, not infre- 
quently, taught in their own homes. 
The industrial revolution and the 
urbanization of our society changed 
all that. People began to go to work. 
The collection and organization of 
large numbers of people in a single 
location, typically to operate large 
and costly machines, was the hall-mark 
of the new age. But even at the 
beginning some enlightened industrial- 
ists fought against the tide. The 
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ties, the good health and spirits of 
the Lowell, Massachusetts, factory 
girls were the wonder “of the world. 
But the Lowell factory girls were soon 
replaced by cheap immigrant labor 
living in fetid company towns. Fol- 
lowing the heyday of the company town 
we experienced the intricate social 
Process that we are familiar with 
today whereby the worker and his 

work became more and more widely 
separated, as the city became increas- 
ingly uninhabitable and more people 
were willing to pay a premium in time, 
energy, and money, to live a consider- 
able distance from their work--to live 
in the "sub-urbs" gradually encircling 
our large cities. 

The practice of collecting people 
together in factories in the name of 
increased effSciency was imitated by 
every kind of commercial venture. 

Even where the use of complicated 
machines did not dictate the assem- 


bling of people in one particular 
location it was assumed that this was 
a more efficient mode of operation 
and thus many, many people who did 
jobs that they could have done as 
well or better at home or in small 
shops, studied things under super- 
vision and in company with their fellow 
workers. To "go off to work" became 
the accepted practice, the standard 
way of earning a living for most 
Americans. 

But we have long since passed the 
point of diminishing returns in this 
mindless process of centralization. 

We now pay a staggering price for the 
inefficiency of this American way of 
life, now known as the "energy crisis." 
Where the question once was: How can 
we bring large numbers of people 
together and organize their work in 
such a way as to produce a maximum of 
efficiency? it is now the reverse: 

How can we break up these large, un- 
manageable, inefficient, and inhuman 
units into smaller ones? Whether we 
look at high schools and universities, 
industries, hospitals, governmental 
agencies--whatever--the problems are 
essentially the same. They are too 
big, too expensive, and too destructive 
of people, and often of the environment 
as well. Some units will doubtless 
Prove not susceptible of decentrali- 
zation but the burden of proof should 
be on them. 

For the first hundred years the 
story of the expansion and development 
of America was a story of the prolif- 
eration of small communities--thousands 
upon thousands of them stretching all 
across the United States. Each of 
these communities felt important, an 
essential integument in the totality 
that was America. God cared as much 
for them as he did for the residents of 
the richest and most powerful urban 
centers--more, indeed, because these 
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towns considered themselves the purest 
vessels of the American spirit; they 
nourished the spirit of hardihood, of 
piety; of community, in all the vast 
interior regions of America. 

In the next hundred years this was 


reversed! The town--the small community 
--saw its best human material go, gener- 
ation after generation, to the city. 
From having been the vanguard, the 
true vessel of the spirit, it became a 
backwater. Power, wealth, culture 

and "importance" passed from the town 
to the great metropolitan centers. 

The towns became satellites of the 
great cities, country-cousins, looked 
down on and condescended to. In the 
recent film, American Graffiti, the 
most promising boy in the town, of 
course, is the one who goes off to 
college in the East. The town not 
only accepts this but is proud of it 
and feels validated by it. The film 
underlines the small community's loss 
of potency and authenticity. The 

town tacitly accepted the notion that 
all the really important things go on 
in the great metropolitan centers. 

Much of what is most deeply wrong 
about American life has to do with the 
fact that small communities have, for 
almost a hundred years, been drained 
of their most able and energetic indi- 
viduals. Meanwhile huge urban centers 
have become increasingly uninhabitable-- 
crime, smog, drug-taking, neurosis, 
noise, hideous inconvenience, soul- 
destroying filth, the big-city cop is 
the hero of television as we become 
powerless to cope with our cities--to 
reform them or evacuate them. Everyone 
who can afford it lives in the sub-urbs 
and exhausts themselves traveling to 
and fro. The cities are, to put the 
matter simply and directly, appallingly 
inefficient. Everything is more diffi- 
cult, more expensive, more exhausting 
in the city. But we are unable to 
think in any other terms. Cities 
dominate our lives and our culture 
because, however we may yearn for 
bucolic bliss we simply cannot imagine 
living in small communities. In our 
hearts we believe that all the hideous 
inconveniences of the city are better 
endured’than the intellectual and 
cultural barrenness of small communi- 
ties. And, of course, as long as we 
believe this it will probably be so, 
although there are hopeful signs of a 
cultural renaissance of the small town 
(e.g., The Eureka Shakespeare Festival, 


The Covelo Project, The America the 
Beautiful Foundation and its new 
prblication=-Qld Glory, by Jim 
Robertson, a documentary history of 
the heritage of small towns in America). 

Our tired brains can contain only 
two alternatives: the feverish, 
unmanageable city, or the unspoiled 
countryside. The latter is not an 
option as it is no longer unspoiled, 
and the plight of the small farmer 
trying to make a living and fatling 
is an American tragedy. 

Recently in a literary journal, 
as perceptive a critic as George 
Steiner, took the critics of the city 
to task as sentimentalists and roman- 
tics. While admitting that cities 
were in more or less desperate straits, 
he recounted the role of cities in 
civilization and argued that, unplea- 
sant as the modern city was, we really 
had no alternative. In so arguing he 
demonstrated that his own imagination 
was severely limited and his historical 
survey faulty. Some of the greatest 
"cities" of the past, especially those 
of ancient Greece and Renaissance 
Italy were no bigger than large towns. 
Florence, V nice, Siena, Verona, Padua, 
were towns in terms of present-day 
urban populations=--their "civic human- 
ism" was an expression of their vitality 
and not their numbers. In other words, 
there is reason to believe that cul- 
tural and intellectual life of great 
power is possible in communities of 
relatively modest size, communities 
where it is still possible to live a 
decent life in simple physical terms. 


We believe the most important task 
in the reconstruction of American 
society may well be to revitalize the 
towns. No, to do more than that. To 
make the towns flower and blossom as 
the great Renaissance towns of Italy 
once did and to make them do so in 
conjunction with the rural land around 
them. 

Of course, even if we wished to do 
away with the huge cities we would not 
as they are undoubtedly essential to 
an industrialized technological society. 
But by revitalizing the smaller com- 
munities of America we would restore 
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People’s College 


The Peoples College of Santa Cruz ° 
purports to be a new kind of educa- 
tional enterprise distinguished by 
nominal cost and both practical and 
scholarly orientation for all mem- 
bers of the community. 


It will have no buildings, no admin- 
istrators, and no regular paid staff. 
So far as it has to be administered 
this function will be performed by 
the William James Association. 


It will have no permanent paid, full- 
time faculty. The faculty will be 
made up of all active, inactive, pre- 
sent, former or retired faculty inter- 
ested in the venture, and willing to 
contribute to it; all members of the 
community interested in teaching 

and able to recruit students. 


Fees will be set by the individual 
instructor. 


Courses will be of four types: 


(1) Practically oriented "courses" 

in such things as printing, TV filming 
and programming, motor mechanics, 
para-professional law and medical 
training, support services of various 
kinds and the formation of "cottage 
industries". 


(2) Intellectual or academic "coursed' 
such as a course on American Civili- 
zation to be taught by Page Smith, 

or a course on Greek philosophy to be 
taught by Paul Lee. 


(3) Ongoing seminars such as "The 
thought of William James'and "A 
Dialogue with Rosenstock-Huessy". 
These permanent seminars will take in 
new students and say goodbye to old 
ones. They will have no formal "end- 
ing, but will go on as long as there is 
a demand for them. This will also be 
true of seminars such as "Blueprints 
for a New American Society". 


(4) "Courses" designed to cansider 
particular problems i.e. "Organizatticra) 
Climate", "Future Growth in Santa 

Cruz County", "The Best Public Use of 
the Wilder Ranch", "Public Transpor- 
tation in Santa Cruz". Such "courses" 
will be a means of making systema- 
tic examination of specific problems 
(national or local) with a view to 
proposing solutions. 


PCSC is an effort to create formal 
and informal networks or "link-acts" 
of learning in the community. It is 
an.effort to utilize all the Intel- 
lectual and practical resources of 
the community; to this end it will be 
concerned with old people, young 
people and minorities in the commun- 
ity. It will emphasize voluntary 
service of various kinds. The indi- 
vidual teachers in PCSC will estab- 
lish their own fees for courses gen- 
erated by them or their students. 


"Courses" may be a day long or five- 
years long, a week or a month, de- 
pending on what length of time is 
appropriate to the subject and to 
the approach agreed upon by the 
teacher and students. 


er x 7 rants: 
Decentralization 


a soctal and economic balance abso- 
lutely vital to our health and happi- 
ness as a people. This is a gigantic 
undertaking but at the same time a 
consolingly simple one. It does not 
require enormous federal grants, huge 
bureaucracies, stultifying plans; it 
only requires a change of heart (the 
Greek word is metanofa--to go beyond 
your mind, and begin again at rock- 
bottom.) It could be accomplished 

in a decade. Perhaps it is already 
being accomplished right under our 
very noses, already summoning our 
support and active participation. 


Vinoba Bhave on his land reform walk 


Land Reform 


The William James Association is 
strongly committed to the principle 
of Land Reform and has taken part in 
the growing Land Reform Movement in 
the United States. Certainly the 
questions raised by the phrase 
"Land Reform" are many. Is Land 
Reform simply growing organic ver-- 
tables and flowers at a loss? Ha 
central to the notion of Land Reform 
is organic agriculture? In under- 
developed countries, Land Reform has 
meant, typically, breaking up huge land 
holdings of wealthy individuals and 
redistributing the land to landless 
peasants who were exploited as tenants 
of the landowners, exemplied by Vinoba 
Bhave, the successor of Gandhi and the 
leader of the Land Reform (Bhoodan) 
movement in India. In the United 
States, many farmers in the last four 
decades have left the land readily 
and voluntarily for better=paying city 
jobs. Many others have been forced 
off by the pressure created by so-called 
agri-business, by large agricultural 
enterprises commanding huge capital 
and employing advanced agricultural 
technology with which the small farmer 
is unable to cope. The result has 
been a replication in agriculture of 
that vastness of scale which is so 
destructive in other segments of our 
society. Nor is the problem confined 
to farming per se: it spills over in 
lumber and mining as well. A dozen 
paper companies own half the land in 
Maine. Pittson Coal Company, having 
strip-mined West Virginia into the 
Buffalo Creek flood disaster, is now 
trying to build a refinery on. the 
Maine Coast (out of 3500 miles of 
Maine Coast only about one hundred are 
open to the public.) 

In the South, an area as large as 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
lumber and paper companies pollute 
the air and water in the process of 
making paper. In 1910, black farmers 
in the South owned 15 million acres 
of land; now they own only 5.5 million 
acres. The story is the same throughout 
the fifty states. Everywhere corporate 
farms with much larger capital resources 
than those available to even the pros- 
perous individual farmer are buying 
up huge allotments of land, mechanizing 
their operations to an unprecedented 
degree and putting the small farmer 
at a competitive disadvantage. Ralph 
Nader found that in California the ten 
largest landowners in the state owned 
twelve percent of all the privately- 
owned land. 

Everywhere the story is the same-- 
exploitative use of the land by agri- 
business, by hit-and-run developers, 
by lumbering companies and mining 
companies that devastate the landscape 
and leave it in ruins. It is clear 
enough that the relation of man to the 
land he lives on and the air he 
breathes is one of the most crucial 
issues of our time. The restoration of 
the land is talismanic for the restor- 
ation of society; we can talk about it 
because so many young people have in- 
vested their lives in the issue. Be- 
cause they have invested their lives we 
have to talk about it! 

The land issue, as with the city, 
huge industry, and the octupus-like 
conglomerate, is in essence bigness. 

Bigness, as the Founding Fathers 
constantly reiterated, is the occasion, 
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the opportunity, the ground for tyranny 
and exploitation. "The fertility of 
goodness, the contagion of enthusiasm, 
the fecundity of thought, the influence 
of authority are interhuman processes 
which spring to life only between 
people."" They do not spring to life 
between governmental agencies, between 
bureaucracies or between institutions. 
The more extensive bureaucratic 
structures become, the more remote, 
abstract, "organized" and rationalized-- 
what \Max Weber called "the routini- 
zation of the charisma"; and devoid 

of spirit, or filled with the spirit 
of "dead works’ the more corrupt, 
brutal, and manipulative they become. 
This is what we are witnessing in the 
present administration and all its 
corporate satellites. Such corrup- 
tion would not have surprised the 
Founding Fathers and it should not 
surprise us if we accept the notion 
that man has elements of destructive- 
ness. in him that are only contained 

by 'link-work', by, most typically, 
participation in genuine communities. 

It is pointless to declaim about 
the decline of morality in America 
and the need for laws to prevent 
governmental and corporate wrong- 
doing. The wrong-doing is quite 
simply in the scale, in the multipli- 
cation of the element of original sin 
in all of us, and the placing of that 
multiplied inherent sinfulness, that 
stigma of finitude, outside any kind 
of constraining human order. The 
exploitative impulse is always present 
and will always outwit the laws 
designed to contain it when it wields 
sufficient power to do so. And it 
will do this in socialist and communist 
regimes as well as in capitalist ones. 
Probably more successfully in the 
former since huge governmental bureau- 
cracies will be meshed with huge 
industrial bureaucracies, although 
Mao's Cultural Revolution of the Red 
Guard could be viewed as an internal 
critical attack on rigidified bureau- 
cracy. At least one suspects that 
this was partly what the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution was about--the 
rapid and threatening growth of the 
state bureaucracies. The whole 
Watergate-related scandal, underlines 
this tendency for the governmental 
and corporate bureaucracies to merge 
their interests at the cost of the 
people in general. One might even 
argue that they are forced to do so 
to insure their mutual survival for 
their capacity to mortally wound 
each other is so great that the 
pressure to conspire is almost irres- 
tible. It was Hannah Arendt who first 
called attention to this cycle of 
“the banality of evil" within the 
climate of the obtuse bureaycrat when 
she drew her portrait of Eichmann 
in Jerusalem. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to quote 
a word of William James, a word we 
received from the mouth of Dorothy 
Day as her favorite Jamesian quote. 
Transmitted through her spirit, it 
carries the ring of truth: 

"As for me, my bed is made: I am 
against Bigness and Greatness in all 
their forms, and with the invisible 
molecular moral forces that work from 
individual to individual, stealing in 
through the crannies of the world like 
so many soft rootlets. . . . rending 
the hardest monuments of man's pride, 
if you give them time. The bigger the 
unit you deal with, the hollower, the 
more brutal, the more mendacious is 
the life displayed." 

Although it is in the area of Land 
Reform that federal legislation is most 
needed and most appropriate it is pro- 
bably the most difficult to get. Con- 
gress is much readier to vote some 
billions of dollars for a program for 
the urban poor to be administered by 
thousands of bureaucrats than to 
restrain the rapacity of lumber com- 
panies, strip miners, and other 
corporate despoilers of the land. This 
is primarily because in the United 
States private property is still a 
sacred cow of extraordinary power. What 
most Americans fail to face up to is 
that the incantation of private Property 
is the cover for the selfish and ruthless 


exploitation of the American peonls and 
the land they live on. This is why 


the problem of proper income distri- 
bution must be the consequence of a 
genuine reconstruction of our society 
rather than the means of achieving it. 
Legislative means should be found 
for closing tax loopholes which make 
it profitable for corporations to 
invest in land, a tax on the rise in 
land values, and a progressive property 


tax, to go with the progressive income 
tax. States and counties can limit 

the amount of land owned by an indivi- 
dual or corporation; they can develop 
tax structures that encourage the 

small farmer to keep his land in pro- 
duction. Land trusts can acquire land 
to be worked by individual farmers, by 
cooperatives, and by community develop- 
ment organizations. 

If all this had to be done simply 
in the. name of efficiency and in the 
face of general public apathy or dis- 
interest, or if it had to he done by 
the federal government alone, the 
Prospects would be pretty bleak, but 
the fact of the matter is that the 
spirit and temper of the pedple as a 
whole and of young people in particular 
seems to be sympathetic to such a 
“resettlement of America." It may 
well be that the major task in the 
resettling of America is simply that 
of removing impediments and the princi- 
pal impediment is doubtless in the 
way we think; a kind of paralysis of 
the imagination produced by the power 
of isness, the ubiquity of the existing 
situation; the mind-dulling reality of 
the dominating megalopolis. 

Our discussions, for example, of 
the problem of income distribution in 
the United States, revolve almost 
exclusively around the question of tax 
reform. But the fundamental issue is 
not how the government can best take 
away money from the rich and give it 
to the poor; the fundamental question 
is how can people live decent lives? 
How can society be restructured go 
that money is not the central and over= 
riding issue? An important segment of 
our society--the middle class young-- 
are already performing remarkable 
experiments in this regard. The 
point is not that few, if any, com- 
munes are self-supporting--many have 
to have some kind of supplementary 
income--the point is that hundreds of 
thousands of these young people have 
been willing to live in communes of 
various kinds in conditions of self- 
imposed poverty, and by doing so have 
made it prospectively possible for 
all Americans to free themselves from 
the cash nexus. The lesson they are 
trying to teach America is a very i.‘ 
simple one indeed: 'money isn't every- 
thing!’ And of course it is not just 
in communes that the youth of the 
subculture have demonstrated their 
disregard for the bitch-goddess Success. 
Many more of them than are actually 
living in communes have chosen to live 
economically marginal lives. Again, 
like their friends and companions in 
the communes, they enable us to think 
in new ways about how to live. 


Slavery and 
Human Society 


Jhat is involved in all these issues is 
the fact that slavery is an inevitable 
and inescapable aspect of human exis- 
tence and all man's dreams of a society 
without slavery--that is to say without 
menial and degrading work--have been 
just that--dreams. The advent of 
modern machines fostered the illusion 
that mankind could be freed at last 
from servile labor, but it turned out 
that instead, men became enslaved to 
machines and this was in some ways 

the most demoralizing slavery of all... 
It was James' great insight that ser- 
vile, degrading, slavish work had to be 
done in every society. It was the con- 
dition--the permanently hard and sour 
foundation--of man's higher life. 

James wanted that work shared, done by 
successive generations of young people, 
so that no class or caste would have 

to do it for a lifetime. 


Young men and women, James wrote, in 
1910, should be dispatched "to coal 

and iron mines, to freight trains, to 
fishing fleets in December, to dish- 
washing, clothes-washing, window- 
washing, to road-building and tunnel- 
making, to foundries and stoke-holes, 
and to the frames of skyscrapers. They 
would thus take their turns at the most 
arduous and menial tasks required to 
sustain our common life. 


It is true (and history, past and pres- 
ent, certainly points in that direction) 
that slavish labor is part of the human 
condition, there would seem to be only 
three alternatives: 


(1) A single servile class, caste, or 
race, must do such work; and this has . 
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been the common(one is tempted to say 
universal) solution in "civilized so- 
cieties". The exceptions are only to 


be found in tribal life, though even 
tribes often make other tribes subsid- 
jary. Or, 


(2) Every member of a society, rich or 
poor, must take his or her turn in per- 
forming such slavish tasks, or» 


(3) Each member of a society must do 
continuously his or her proper portion 
of the slavish tasks. For modern man 
only alternatives two or three or a 
combination of the two are, one hopes; 
concevable. 


Put another way, society can only be 
redeemed by everyone doing a number of 
unpleasant tasks. In fact, only by 
the sharing of such tasks can the 


immemorial curse on them be removed or 
alleviated. This, of course, is true 
whether the society be socialist, com- 
munist or capitalist. The solution of 
our capitalist society has been to use 
certain ethnic minorities (and women) 
to perform these servile and degrading 
tasks, by keeping them in a state of 
social and economic (though not legal) 
slavery. For laborious and servile 
work, where "slavery" has been. impos- 
sible, we have undertaken to pay those 
who perform such tasks more and more 
money to do them. Thus garbage collec- 
tors in large cities hold the cities 
themselves hostage for larger salaries 
and better working conditions. An 
entire metropolitan area can be held 
up as though at gun point because of 
its dependence on transportation 
workers--a growing legion of those who 
in our hugh urban complexes, perform 
what we conceive to be unpleasant but 
indispensible services. If our ,soci- 
ety continues on its present course, 
this number will grow larger (and 
more demanding)with every passing 
decade. The eventual result can only 
be increasing bitterness on the part 
of a population that becomes at once 
exploiters and exploited. Thus, the 
transportation worker whose strike 
prevents a policeman or teacher from 
getting to work is as much as exploi- 
ter as the policeman whose strike 
exploits the transportation worker by 
exposing him to being mugged in his 
subway or on his bus. The final out- 
come, whether it comes sooner or 
later, can only be a complete break- 
down of urban life. 


It is doubtful, moreover, whether the 
problem of slavery can be solved on the 
level of government planning, and fed- 
eral legislation, even if a national 
concensus could be created on the issue. 
Such a solution would mean piling bur- 
eaucracies on bureaucracies and thus 
perpetuating the very evils one wishes 
to eradicate. 


The reference point, of course, is the 
individual. Whether one opts for the 
Freudian Id or Original Sin, or the 
Territorial Imperative, there seems to 
be ground for believing that man has 
certain destructive impulses that con- 
stantly threaten social comity and or- 
der. An analogue on the social and 
€Conomic level to the negative ele- 
ments of the human personality is this 
same slavish work about which we have 
been talking. In Rosenstock-Huessy's 
worls, "No man is good. But the word 
or act that links men may be good. 
And by link-work evil has to be con- 
stantly combatted." Men cannot be 
normally and fruitfully linked by 
word alone; the act must accompany it. 
Liberal and radical tracts on social 
and economic reform are empty verbiage 
unless they are accompanied by acts, 
"link-acts" which consciously set out 
to overcome our individual selfishness 
isolation--our individualism. We 
could do worse than heed that very 
traditional Christian maxim of Chair- 
man Mao, "Forget self; serve the peo- 
ple." 
All of which brings us back to our 
basic proposition: the condition for 
survival is land reform; the revitali- 
zation of the smaller communities of 
America; and the sharing of all servil: 
tasks. Here it may be that we are the 
victims of our terminology. As we hav 
seen in the case of George Steiner 
(and many, many others) "city" means a 
large urban area, containing hundreds 
of thousands of people. The "city" is 
almost inevitably thought of in terms 
of its prototypes--New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles. When we say "the prob- 
lems of the city" or "urban problems" 
we hardly ever mean El Centro, Calif- 
ornia or Webster City, Iowa or Dillon, 
Montana. As we have noted by differen 
tiating "town" from "city" we summon 
up for the town a mental image of cul- 


tural aridity and economic marginality 
on the one hand, and of wealth and 
culture on the other. Perhaps we need 
another word, a word that indicates 
civilized community life not implying 
a specific scale. Why not a flourish- 
ing "city" of 5,000 as well as a city 
of 8,000,000? If we could thereby 
redirect our thinking, we should be 
able to include in the notion of "city" 
its contryside, its farms and wood- 
lands, not exploited dependencies, but 
essential parts of the urbs. We 
cannot dismantle the huge agencies 

of exploitation--public and private-- 
in the abstract name of the goodness 
of smallness, but only in terms of a 
broader and better vision of our com- 
mon social life. That, and of course, 
greater efficiency. 


To some, these speculations may seem 
Utopian. But Utopias can serve a 
vital need by inducing us to look 

with new eyes at the status quo which 
holds our imaginations in thrall. 

Only by such encompassing formulations 
can we bring the problems of the urban 
ghetto, the diminished rural scene, 

and the dying community together. They 
are not separate issues; they are all 
a single issue-- the revival of the 
land and of the people who occupy it. 
We do not ourselves accept the label 
"Utopian" because we see all around 

us the stirrings of a new conscious- 
ness and a new determination to restore 
our society and these new stirrings are 
given force and focus by the coinci- 
dence of the two-hundreth anniversary 
of the Revolution that established 

this nation, which we begin to cele- 
brate on December 16th in the Boston 
Tea Party. 


ities 
The Energy Crisis 

The Newsletter "goes to press" amid 
national furor over the so-called 
Energy Crisis. What has not been 
noted, is that the energy crisis, far 
from being a temporary inconvenience, 
is a symptom of the accelerating break- 
down of industrial capitalism. Energy 
is the most critical.element in indus- 
trial production and our so-called 

free enterprise system is based in 
large part on the assumption of an un- 
limited supply of power. 


As soon as power is in such short 
supply that it has to be rationed, the 
rationing agency holds the power of 
life and death over all segments of 
our economy. Political power is 
merged with physical power. Whoever 
controls political power controls every 
element of our lives. This means na- 
tional socialism in some form or popu- 
lar decentralized control of energy. 
No other alternative appears possible. 
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Cooperative 
Market 


A Proposal to the Santa Cruz City 
Council for a Cooperative Market 


The William James Association proposes 
to establish a Cooperative Market to 
be held on Saturdays, from April 
through October, in the parking area 
in the rear of the Santa Cruz Book- 
store. The Market, modeled after a 
highly successful market in Portland, 
Oregon, will be limited to the sale 
of things made by hand (hand-crafted 
objects) and things grown (vegetables 
flowers, etc.). Participating members 
of the Market Coop will rent space for 
a nominal sum. Rents will be collec- 
ted by the William James Association 
who will pay the city for all costs 
connected with the Market. Al 
Johnsen, a trustee of the William 
James Association, who has thorough- 
ly researched the Portland Market and 
with whom the suggestion originated, 
will be responsible for establishing 
the basic rules governing the opera-~ 
tion of the Market and for its ini- 
tial organization. As soon as it has 
proved itself a viable and useful 
community service it will be estab- 
lished on an independent basis. 


Smith’s Universal 
Curriculum 


Historical note: ''Time had to become 
God's Time before it could become Day- 
light Saving Time." Now it must become 
God's Time again. God's Time is full 
of surprises, i.e.,God, by definition 
is surprising. 


Proposition I. Ivan Illich is ‘so valu- 
able because he directs our attention 
to the simplest and most practical 
question of all: What do people need 
to know? It seems clear to me that 
they do not need to know anything in the 
modern curriculum. Or certainly very 
little. 


Proposition II. Our educational sys- 
tem today is a heterogenous collection 
of meaningless knowldge. It is valued 
to the degree that it is useless for 
any practical purpose. "Applied" is a 
dirty word. "Pure" is a good word. We 
certainly need "useless" knowledge or 
activity to survive, but oot the kind 
that we, for the most part, learn in 
school and college. 


Propésition III. Higher education has 
determined lower. This is absurd. It 


should be the reverse. Graduate educa- 
tion is the incubus. For the most part 
it consists of a set of purely formal 
tasks. It is mandarin. It has destroy- 
ed, by its fanatical specialization, all 
unity and coherence in the intellectual 
and scholarly life as experienced in 


graduate study. It has ruined undergrad- 


uate education which has become simply 
a byproduct of that specialization. 
Undergraduate education has ruined high 
school education because it dictates 
what the high school must teach (and to 
a large degree how it must teach it), 
if the public is to be admitted to 
college. What is left is elementary 
education which is frustrated by the 


sense of what lies ahead for its pupils. 


The only way we can learn how to teach 
again is to start at the beginning and 
work up from there. 


Proposition IV. There is no reason to 
teach history (though there are many 
reasons to study it) nor literature, 
psychology, sociology, anthropology 

and economics (philosophy,too). If 
these subjects were all to vanish from 
the curriculum tomorrow the world would 
be no worse off for it and students, I 
believe, would be better off. One may 
need to study such topics as interest 
and inclination direct, but we do not 
profit from "courses" and "majors" in 
these subjects. 


Proposition VI. Most learning should 
probably not take place in a physical 
structure called a school, but rather 
in the community. The practical impli- 
cations of this proposition are, of 
course, extensive. It is probably the 
case that children and their teachers 
should not spend more than a day or - 
two a week in those physical structures 
called schools. They have no inevita- 
ble or even necessary relationship to 
education. So, in our thinking, we 
must separate school buildings--the 
plant--from education which can go on 
anywhere. If this principle were 
accepted, we would not need to build 
any more schools for ten or fifteen 
years because a great many more 
children and teachers could share the 
same "plant". They would occupy "the 
school" perhaps no more than a day a 
week. Then it would appear as a have) 
rather than, as it does so often toda 
a prison. This point cannot be too 
much insisted on. Americans' worst 
delusion in the field of education may 
be the notion that education can be 
‘bought" and that the soundest and most 
evident way to buy it is to build larg 
and expensive buildings. 

Proposition VII. Education today has 
no direction and no coherence. It 
contains no organizing principle. 

The best we can do is reiterate old 
clichés about the well-rounded "persor 
"good citizen",etc. But we do not 
only have no idea how to produce such 
people--and we think of "producing" 
them like motor cars--we really don't 
have much of an idea of what such 
people are or ought to be. 


Proposition VIII. Smith's Universal 
Curriculum proposes that from the 


first grade through at least the 

sixth, the child's studies be organ- 
ized around law and medicine. These 
are practical subjects of which évery 


child has some experience. Five-year 
olds delight in playing doctor; they 
are very conscious of andconcerned 
with their bodies. Around the 

general theme of medicine all the tra- 
ditional eciences can be taught along 
with a good deal of real medicine. 
Children know law through the rules 
governing their own households and 
through such things as traffic regu- 
lations. Around law, history and re- 
lated social studies can be organized. 
These two great "ordering principles" 
can give direction and coherence to 
the basic curriculum. 


In addition, the children should learn 
agriculture and animal husbandry 
(which were once on all progressive 
high school curriculums), plumbing, 
auto mechanics, carpentry, cooking, 
sewing, weaving, pottery, printing 

and electricity. 


Latin ,(and some Greek), painting, 
sculpture, misic, dance and mathemat- 
ics. 


In essence this curriculum would 
extend through high school (one would 
teach in succeeding years those as- 
pects of a subject appropriate to the 
increasing maturity and understanding 
of the student.) 


College years would be years of great- 
er specialization and of professional 
training where that was indicated. 
They would not be continuous years, 
but years interrupted by practical 
work and public service. 
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AUBADE 


Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy died this past 
spring fn his eighty-fifth year. He 
was the spiritual father of one of 
the directors and the friend of the 
other; his influence is much evident, 
of course, in the William James 
Association, which was in large 
measure, formed to carry on his work. 


One of his last books (and the one 
providing the easiest access to his 
thinking) I Am an Impure Thinker, is 
a collection of easays. W. H. Auden 
wrote an introduction for the book 
which ended: "Whatever he may have 
to say about God, Man, the World, 
Time, etc., Rosenstock-Huessy always 
starts from his own experience as a 
human being, who must pass through 
successive stages between birth 

and death, learning something essen- 
tial from each of them........... 
Speaking for myself, I can only say 
that, by listening to Rosenstock- 
Huessy, I have changed." 


One of the last poems W. H. Auden 
wrote before his own death was a 
poem "In Memoriam, Rosenstock- 
Huessy". 


Aubade: a piece of music 
to be played or sung at 
dawn; an open-air concert 
or morning serenade, hence, 
any morning concert. 


"The crowing cock...Sang his aubade" 


Longfellow 
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AUBADE 


By W. H. Auden 
(In Memoriam Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy) 


Beckoned anew to a World 
where wishes alter nothing, 
expelled from a padded cell 
of Sleep and re-admitted 

to involved Humanity, 

again as wrote Augustine 

I know that I am and will, 

I am knowing and willing, 

I will to be and to know, 
facing in four directions, 
outwards and inwards in Space, 
observing and reflecting, 
backwards and forwards through Time, 
recalling and forecasting. 


Out There, to the Heart there are 
no inanimate objects, 

each one has its Proper Name, 

there is no Neuter Gender. 

Flowers fame their splendid shades, 
Trees are proud of their posture, 
Stones are delighted to lie 

just where they are. Few bodies 
comprehend, though, an order, 

few can obey or rebel, 

so, when they must be managed, 

Love is no help: we must opt 

to eye them as mere others, 

must count, weigh, measure, compel. 


Within a Place, not of Names, 
but of Personal Pronouns 
where I hold council with Me 
and recognize as present 

Thou and Thou, comprising We, 
unmindful of the meiny, 

all those we think of as They. 
No voice is raised on quarrel, 
but quietly We converse, 

by turns relate tall stories, 
at times just sit in silence, 
and on fit occasion I 

sing verses sotto-voce, 

made on behalf of Us All. 


But Time, the Domain of Deeds, 
calls for a complex Grammar 
with many Moods and Tenses; 

and prime the Imperative. 

We are free to choose our paths, 
but choose We must, no matter 
where they lead; and the tales 
we tell of the Past must be true. 
Human Time is a City 

where each inhabitant has 

a political duty 

nobody else can perform, 

made cogent by Her Motto: 
LISTEN MORTALS, LEST YE DIE! 


Correspondence 


Jon Sumida is a graduate of Stevenson 
College. He was active in the People's 
Park demonstrations and campus politics 
He refused to be drafted and was sent 
to prison. He wrote the following 
letter: 


8-24-73 
Dear Page, 


At first I thought I might try a more 
ambitious kind of letter; one that 
might have some value, at least, or 
one man's commentary on the experience 
of the late 1960's, early 1970's; or 
perhaps even just a coherent descrip- 
tion of what prison is like for a 
former student of yours. I went so 
far as a draft outline, but the task 


was beyond me. It is too early to 
try to tell anyone what it is like, 
and I would like to tell the tale 
well, if I am to tell it at all. 


I am content right now to write that 
I have absolutely no regrets, and be- 
lieve that I do belong here. From 
the aspect of my own education, the 
experience has been most rewarding. I 
have found that the prisoners are my 
kind of people, more so than my 
fellow students at Santa Cruz and 

the University of Chicago. There is 
wealth and richness here. Somehow 
the University reminds me too much of 
death, like a formal wedding or per- 
haps a graduation ceremony. Institu- 
tions drown us, yet prison seems to 
teach me that it is not the institu- 
tion itself, but our feelings of being 
beholden to it that kill us. That 
obligation or responsibility which we 
seem to feel is part and parcel of 
being a professor. To feel that one 
has to improve the institution which 
was never, ever responsive to their 
motives. An so we're here to make 
things work inspite of the institu- 
tion. No more the agony "The time 

is out of joint. 0, cursed spite 
that ever I was born to set it right!’ 
I no longer believe that being a pro- 
fessor in a university means that I 
will have to give a wit about whether 
it stands or crumbles. What is im- 
important will not be mortgaged to the 
corporate entity. The institution 
will never make anything happen, and 
will probably suppress that which is 
generally creative. Yet I am stuck 
with it, and intend to use it even 
against itself. Universities, pri- 
sons, they are so much the same. They 
even call the guards here members of 
the faculty. 


Prison seems to be my finishing school 
even more so than the University of 
Chicago. We know why we are here 

(the reunion) and don't seem to be 
deprived by the same frustration and 
exhaustion of our friends on the out- 
side. Here, surprisingly, there is 
hope. We feel like we're still 
fighting. We haven't been knocked 
out yet. 


Just a note to let you know I have 
arrived, and am all right here. My 
grandchildren will gove my stories 
and I will be able to watch movies 
about prison and prisoners with some 
amusement. I hope Henry James and 
El Kaj Malik El Shabazz are pros- 
pering. 
Your friend 
Jon 
THANKS. 


We wish to thank those who have joined 
the William James Association. Some 
of you have contributed very gener- 
ously to the cause. With this news- 


letter we gratefully acknowiedge your 
membership. 


From memberships and contributions we 
have taken in somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,500. We also receive, 
in quarterly installments a contribu- 
tion estimated at $3,500 a year. In 
addition, we have received our first 
grant of $2,000 from the Sunflower 
Foundation of Santa Barbara. 


The money we have received has gone to 
pay our office rent, to pay for sta- 
tionary, printing, telephone bills 

and mailing, for the Regional Land 
Reform Conference (almost $2,000), 
$400 for the Television Cooperative 
(we have produced 24 half-hour shows); 
for the expenses of the encampment; 

a small contribuiton to Alan Chadwick's 
Apprentice Institute at Covelo, and 
other expenses. 


Beside the director's salaries, we 
are anxious to find money for a vari- 
ety of projects, most immediately 

our publication program relating to 
the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution and the People's College. 


So our first newsletter comes to an 
end. We would be pleased to hear 
from anyone inclined to write to us. 
Our next encampment is planned for 
January at the Steele Ranch, north 
of Santa Cruz, where we will observe 
the comet together. If you would 
like to come, let us know; bring a 
sleeping bag and some food (addition- 
al food and drink will be supplied). 
We will work and we will talk about 
Community Development. 


William James Cottage Industries 
and Books 


On order, to advance the Cause of em- 
ployment, a number of items are avail- 
able from the Association: 


1. Bicentennial Broadsides 

2. Bicentennial Pins: Copper/enamel ed 
stars in red, white, blue @ $2.00 
by Charlene and Jessica Lee. 

3. Bicentennial Buttons (Don't Tread 
On Me), $1.00. 


4. Books: 


OUT OF REVOLUTION by Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy. 


HELMUTH VON MOLTKE, by Balfour and 
Frisby. 


THE KREISAU CIRCLE by Van Roon. 
DOROTHY THOMPSON by Marion Sanders. 
CAMP WILLIAM JAMES by Jack Preis 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION by Paul 
Tillich 


THE COURAGE TO BE by Tillich 


FROM TIME TO TIME by Hannah Tillich, 
with a review by Harvey Cox. 


PAULUS by Rollo May. 


TOOLS FOR CONVIVIALITY by Ivan 
Illich 


REVOLUTIONARY SUICIDE by Huey P. 
Newton. 


TO DIE FOR THE PEOPLE, Newton. 


IN SEARCH OF COMMON GROUND, by 
Erik Erikson and Huey Newton. 


GANDHL'S TRUTH by Erik Erikson. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Historical 
Roots of Our Ecological Crisis, 


by Paul Lee. 


THE SECRET LIFE OF PLANTS by 
Thompkins and Bird. 


THE ANCTENT GARDENS OF ATHENS 
aS A “ITY UPON A HILL by Page smith. 


HISTORY AND THE HISTORIANS by Smith. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PROMISED LAND, 
by Smith. 


JOHN ADAMS, Smith. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (1974). 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CHICKEN 
(1974) by Page Smith. 


THYMOS : THE HISTORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


by Paul Lee and Christopher MaCann 
(1974). 


THERE IS A GARDEN IN THE MIND: ET IN 
ARCADIA EGO, by Paul Lee. 


FROM CIVIL RIGHTS TO LAND REFORM by 
Paul Lee and Erick Hansch. 


WILDERNESS AND PARADISE by G. H. 
Williams. 


THE SEDUCTION OF THE SPIRIT by 
Harvey Cox. 


MUST WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY? by Stanley 
Cavell. 


THE WORLD VIEWED, AN ONTOLOGY OF 
FILM, by Cavell. *% 


SCENES FROM WALDEN by Cavell. 
GODEL'S PROOF by 

ALTERNATING CURRENT, Octavio Paz. 
THE BOW AND THE LYRE, Paz. 

THE LABYRINTH OF SOLITUDE, Paz. 


THE OTHER MEXICO, The Critique of 
the Pyramid, Paz. 


CONFIGUARTIONS by Paz. 


CONJUNCTIONS AND DISJUNCTIONS by 
by Paz. 


MARCEL DUCAMP, OR THE CASTLE OF 
PURITY by Paz. 


M, by John Cage. 


EDIFYING DISCOURSES, Kierkegaard. 


~ “ 
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ON PRAYER, Kierkegaard. 
ON PARABLES, Kafka. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF SOLITUDE, 
Marquez. 


GOD BLESS YOU, MR. ROSEWATER, by 
Vonnegut . 


SS 
William James 
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Look at the world, rocked by the weight of its over 
hanging dome; look at the lands, the farflung 
seas and the unfathomable sky. 

See how the whole creation rejoices 
in the age that is to be. 

[Virgil 25b.c.] 


Add your name to our membership list 
by clipping out this membership form 


ms 
and mailing it to the William James Oy acai te 
office, 1515 Pacific Ave. S.C. 959A) £., music to us! 


( ) Lifetime ( ) Sustaining 
$100. or more a year $50. or more a year 


( ) Contributing - (') Family 
$25. or more a year $10 


( ) Member 
$5. 
Membership Fund ' 


Enclosed is my membership fee for the William James 
Association, in the amount of S 


Name: 
Address: g 

$e? 
Date: 


William James Foundation is a non-profit, tax-deduc- 
tible organization. 
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7 VIOLENCE 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


RUMOR’S RAP 
bob kelly 


Rumors exert their wily influences in all aspects of life. To wit: Hordes 
of people were purchasing gas masks as Haley’s Comet swing in for its 
latest pass at the earth. Our planet was to travel through the comet's 
glowing tail. In that tail - as everyone knew - lurked all form of noxiously 
primordial, and therefore deadly, gases. The fate of those without masks 
was certain as “comet gases” gained their deadly grip!!! 

Rumors about drugs and their powers run particularly rampant. 

- “MDA causes pressure to be exerted on your optic nerve. Two friends 
of mine told me about people going blind on it.” - “MDA is a love drug.”’ 
- “Smoking grass is a cure for bronchitis. Look I read this article man..." 
- ‘Antibiotics seriously deplet the body's store of vitamins.” 

As another part of the Health Center's Drug Education Program we 
are going to experiment with a question-answer column. This column 
will provide a forum for discussions about drugs and related medical 
matters. 

The Health Center's medical, counseling and pharmacy staffs, the 
Street Drug Analysis staff and Dr. Frederick Meyers, Professor of 
SPharmacology at UCSF, will be among the resources backing this 
venture. : 

So gather a few of your more perplexing neighborhood rumors and 
other “commonly known facts". Drop them off at the Health Center's 
Pharmacy or mail them to Rumor's Rap, Stevenson box 26S. 
Straightened out rumors will be hung bi-weekly in the “City on a Hill”, 

This Week’s Analysis 

Small caps of whitish-yellow powder are being sold as MDA: cost 

$3.00; contains 71.5 mg MDA; 90-95 per cent pure. 
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Birdman of 
U.C. Santa Cruz 


Lance Bayer/ 423-5029 


peadaena 


_ "Official campus rep of PSA. 
the unofficial state bird 

of California. Over 160 
flights a day connecting 

all of Northern and Southern 
California. Need a 
reservation? Give your 
Campus rep a little bird call. 


PSA gives you a lift. 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


605 FRONT ST. SANTA CRUZ 
340 NORTH SANTA CRUZ AVE. LOS GATOS 


' Daily 7am to Midnight Sunday 7am to 10pm 


January 10, 1974 


* RIWA 


JAPANESE DINING 


nearly new shop 


clothes taken 
on consignment 
specializing in the 
casual Santa Cruz style’ 

1503 Mission Street 

(near McDonalds) 
open daily 11:00—4:30 


DAILY — EXCEPT WEDNESDAY 


2623 41st. Avenue Ph. 474-3211 


426—2753 
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a, | ? —_ A little story first. When I was 


‘Salome’ Success 


by R.A. Buntbury 


Though Kathryn Breech in the 
title role claims her place in our 
dreams, she shall find herself 
subordinate to a_ thoroughly 
engaging Herod, Dennis Carlile. 
From the mement he appears, 
drunk and brandishing a 
gargantuan silver chalice, a 
ludicrous array of red_ roses 
adorning his laurel, until he orders 
Salome’s death, the audience soars 
and sets with his several moods. 
Alternately superstitious, terrified 
and resolute. Mr. Carlile explored 
every facet of fate’s fool; a king 
Herod worthy of sympathy and 
respect. His epileptic seizure while 
entreating Salome to dance was a 
master stroke and his over-all 
performance was __ favorably 
reminiscent of Peter O'Toole in 
the movie, The Ruling Class. 

The preceding action was 
somewhat less enchanting. The 
Wildeian script, often like an over- 
burdened fruit basket, requires 
controlled delivery and clear 
diction. Unfortunately, the 
soldiers, the page Herodias, the 
Cappadocian and the young 
Syrian were not capable of rising 
to the task. Michael Pappalardo 
(the Syrian) and Frederick Seike 
(thepagehietfampled through a 


most delicate and potentially 


powerful dialogue while Gerald _ 


Bucciarelli, Scott 


Malpass 


- (soldiers) and Mard Naman ‘(the 


Cappadocian) provided little relief 
as dramatic stumblebums. To 
further confound the matter, the 
actors apparently sensed their 
inadequacies and managed to 
appear to be quite conscious of 
eve-y move and pose. I have a 
similor complaint for Naman the 
executioner. True, Eli Shivers was 
made up to look sufficiently 
grotesque, but he lurched and 
dragged one leg about, not as 
though it was a natural ailment, 
but as if he was attempting to put 
one over on us. 

Thomas Busk as Jokanaan has 
the control and range, like Mr. 
Carlile, to do justice to Wilde’s 
richness. The result was exquisite 
pleasure when his sonorous voice 
rescued the play from its early 
malaise. My only regret is that the 
play called for him to be locked up 
underground and that in his last 
appearance he should have no 
lines. 

In her scene with Jokanaan, 
Miss Breech begins to stir as an 
actress. Obviously inexperienced, 
she is easily misled and needs to 
play opposite a strong personality 
in order to consolidate and 


New Zealand 


Young New Zealand pianist 
Michael Houstoun, a top 
prizewinner in the recent Van 
Cliburn International Piano 
Competition, will appear in 
concert at UC, Santa Cruz Friday, 
January Il, at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Performing Arts Theater. 

. The program will include Bach’s 
‘English Suite No. 4,” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata in C Minor, 


channel her stage presence. She 
gathers momentum in_ the 
proceeding action with Mr. Carlile 
and when she performs the dance 
of the seven veils with only three, 
by the time they come off 
(revealing a ripe shape clothed in 
less material than one would use to 
knit a pair of slippers) we are more 
than convinced of erotic an- 
ticipation’s expedient disposal. 
Her gyrating climax over the grille 
covering Jokanaan’s cell possessed 
unique impact. 

Susan Clow: played the evil, 
lascivious queen in a marvelous 
risque gown with perfect force. 
Not overbearing, as the part tends 
to be when entrusted to a more 
erratic performer, Miss Clow knew 
her place and rounded out the 
powerful core comprised of the 
principal characters. , 

Raymond Turney was _ ac- 
ceptable as the Roman am- 
bassador but the Jews were not 
impressive. And I must agree with 
a gentleman friend who, noting 
their croutched poses and 
croaking speech, likened them to 
toads. The sets were simply ef- 
fective, the surrealistic music was 
smartly employed and the lights 
deserve special praise. I refer 
especially to the shaft that fell on 
Salome at the top of the stairs to 
begin the play with the effect of a 
beautiful expressionistic still 
photograph. 

For her directorial debut, 
Patricia McDowell declared her 
ambition by choosing a difficult 
play that relies on the spoken word 
and minimal action. Overcoming 
enormous casting difficulties, she 
must be credited with a 
remarkable success. The stage 
direction, though shaky in spots, 
was decidly firm. We must credity 
Miss McDowell with bringing the 
best out in Miss Breech and 
commend her genius in ‘slipping 
from the noose of the Theatre Arts 
Committee in going off-campus to 
recruit Mr. Carlile, Mr. Busk and 
Miss Ciow. The director's sen- 
sibility was never more evident 
than during Herod's epileptic 
seizure. I shall not soom forget 
that hideous scene: a convulsive 
Herod crying for assistence while 
the members of his court stand 
firmly by and watch with sadistic 
pleasure. Let us see more 
productions directed by Miss 
McDowell. Give her a. cast that 
measures up to Mr. Carlile, Mr. 
Busk and Miss Clow and see what 
she will do! 


Pianist to Appear 


Opus Ill,” “Sonata” by Edwin 
Carr, Debussy’s ‘Suite pour le 
Piano,” and ‘‘Triana’’ by Albeniz. 

Tickets for the event, which is 
sponsored by the UCSC Com- 
mittee on Arts and Lectures, are 
$2.50, general and $1.50, students. 
Reservations and sales are being 
handled through the UCSC box 
office, 429-GATE. 
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Oates brings you home.... 


visiting my parents recently in the 
old Northern Virginia home, | 
looked from time to time at the 
broken sleeping woods out back 
and thought of strange furry 
creatures passing through at night. 
In the juvescence of the Fifties 
came Critter, the opossum. He 
redeemed his family from the deep 
South, leading the way past 
benighted parking lots and emplty 
places between dogwood and oak 
while suburbs slept. 

I had just finished reading Joyce 
Carol Oates’ novel Do With Me 
What You Will, lying supine 
between days, Sunday night long 
vone and Monday hidden behind a 
wall of mortar. Words came, the 
Word Machine of her novel turned 
on like a forced march or a 
vibrating bed when you put the 
quarter in, and the words became 
flesh, a giant black monster ap- 
proaching from behind, and crash! 
went a grabage can out back. 

I have a god-awful fear of the 
sounds garbage cans make. You 
don't know how teyrifying they are 
until you have seen or heard a 
vrizzly prabbing them like soda 
cans while you are in your cabin 
trying to sleep. An finally, outside 
any imagination, the grizzly right 
there, the close clattering of metal, 


shattering of glass, screaming of 


your friend as he jumps through a 
window, in Alaska, at midnight, 
when summer has ended and 
evenings get very dark. 

In Virginia the garbage can 
crash. And then glass. I thought I 
heard glass. I thought | heard a 


f 


Billy Preston will be returning to 
the Bay Area soon after a long 
European tour with the Rolling 
Stones. 

On the same show with Preston 
will be Sylvester and the Hot Band. 
Sylvester is an original member of 
the San Francisco  glitter-rock 
scene. He has had two albums on 
the Blue Thumb label and has a 
very large following throughout 
the country. 


BILLY PRESTON RETURNS 
FROM 


by Jeff Tanzer 


scream, a thrashing, from 
downstairs where my parents were. 

I considered involvement, but ran 
out the front door, barefoot, on 
tiptoe, like the escape to safety in 
Alaska, thinking: you can’t fight a 
bear they probably have knives. 

Outside, freezing, futile, hear 
skipping. Guilty, ashamed, 
terrified. 1 walked behind the 
house. A broken windown or 
forced door would be the fatal 
sign. I truned the corner and 
looked. 

A yvarbage can lay on its side. 
Astrange furry creature the size of 
small dog, twitching and amazed, 
raised a chewing head, narrowed 
its eyes in challenge for a 
moment, then scampered into the 
bushes. There was possibly a long 
snout. 

I went to sleep. 

That's how Joyce Carol Oates 

brings you home. 


Do With MeWhat You Will is a 
long. sprawling book, one of the 
few I've read that touches and 
brings together brilliantly a wide 
breadth of divergent minds, at- 
titudes, and places in America, It 
is the sixth novel by Oates, who 
has also published eight volumes 
of short stories and poetry sich 
1963 when she was 25. 

She does not leave reality along; 
she does not let you escape. The 
traditional pleasures of reading, -- 
the satisfaction of having someone 
patiently describe and construct 
feelings and objects of everyday 
life and shape them into a form 
that has meaning -- are found in 


oe 


STONES TOUR 


The first show will be held at the 
San Jose Civic auditorium on 
Friday night, January 18 at 8:00 
pm. 

On the following night, the same 
show will be at the Berkeley 
Community Theater, at the same 
time. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketron outlets and all major 
agencies. 


Oates’ work. Her themes are the 


spirals toward success in America, 
the travelling literally and 
spiritually out of childhood, and 
all the strong emotions, violence, 
and insanity involved. 

In Do With Me What You Will, 


Elena Howe is an unbelievably — 


beautiful blond girl with hardly 
any will, unable to give a shape to 
her own life, managed by her 
mother, and then by the powerful, 
famous Detroit lawyer who 
marries her and hides her away in 
his enormous suburban home. 
The cast. as in all of Oates’ 
fiction, is at once incredible and 
intimately real. Elena Howe begins 


to escape from her decade of 
languor when she meets a younger 


lawyer, and her long, painful 
journey toward meaningful in- 
volvement with him and _ partial 
self-realization is the crux of the 
baok. 

This is also a book about the 
Law: the faith and vigor and 
travail and unavoidable hypocrisy 
of the older American generation. 
The location is dominantly 
Detroit, but time and place are 
fluid, reaching out to San 
Francisco, New York, Mississippi, 
and elsewhere. 
Detroit are as vibrant and doomed 
as the movements of the Sixties. 
And those murder statistics are 
frightening. Oates may bring 
assailants of an unpredictable type 
to the room where you rest in 
comfort. 


silence major 
to read 


On Thursday, January 10, at 
9:00 P.M., the Division of Natural 
Silences will present a prose 
reading by Charlie Haas at Room 
230B, College V. Mr. Haas is a 
silence major and every word will 
be audible. The reading will be 
free. 


The streets of 


Peat. 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


In December, the Lime Kiln 
Press introduced its most recent 
work, pulled from the University 
Library’s 1830 ~- Acorn-Smith 
handpress, Tragedy Has 
Obligations, a book based on a 
previously unpublished poem \ of 
that title by the widely acclaimed 
Carmel poet Robinson Jeffers 
(1877-1962). 

Both handpress printings are 
the works of poet and master 
printer William Everson (formerly 
Brother Antoninus), Lecturer in 
and Fellow of Kresge College, and 
his UCSC craftsmen apprentices. 

Poet-printer Everson, a poetic 
disciple of and acknowledged 
authority on Jeffers, unearthed 
“Tragedy Has Obligations’ two 
years ago on a visit to the Tor 


Marigolds 
Auditions Scheduled 


“The Effects of Gamma Rays on 
Man in the Moon Marigolds” a 
play by Paul Zindel (which has 
received more awards than any 
play in the last five years) and a 
smash Broadway success, will be 
performed in UCSC's Barn 
Theatre on February 22,23 and 
March 1,2, and 3. The play will be 
directed by Gerald A. Bucciarelli, 
who last year directed ‘Happy 
Birthday Wanda June." 

There are five substantial 
female roles and all parts are wide 
open for consideration. The 
leading role is to be played by a 
middle-aged woman, there are 
three roles for young teen-age girls 
and one for an older woman (to be 
played as a nonagenarian). This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
actresses must be this age. Any 
women who feel that they can play 
these respective parts are welcome 
to audition. Auditions will be held 
on Monday and Tuesday January 
14, 1S at 7:30 p.m. in the UCSC 
Barn Theatre. 

Interested technicians and 
artists are also welcome. Scripts 
will soon be available on reserve at 
UCSC's main library. 


New Works 
Introduced 


The Contemporary Chamber 
Ensemble of New York, which 
features works by the best modern 
composers and new pieces by 
young Americans, will appear at 
UC. Santa Cruz Saturday, 
January 12, at 8 p.m. in the Per- 
forming Arts Theater. 

The  Il-member — group. 
conducted by Arthur Weisberg, 
wil perform ‘Karlheinz 
Stockhausen” by Kruezspiel (1951), 
“Nicolo Castiglioni” by Tropi 
(1959), and “Tona Scherchen”’ by 
Vjao-houen (1973). The — Tjao- 
houen work had its world premiere 
at the Lucern Music Festival last 
year, 

The second half of the program 
will be a performance of “Pierrot 
Lunaire” by Arnold Schoenberg. 
"he work, in three parts, will 
feature mezzo-soprano Jan De 
Gaetani who has appeared with 
major symphony orchestras in the 
United States, 

Tickets for the concert are 
available through the UCSC box 
office, 429-Gate, and are priced 
$2.50, general, $1.50, students. 


House Collection in the 
Humanities Research Center 
Library at the University of Texas. 
Although the University’s 
catalogue lists five holograph 
drafts of “Tragedy Has 
Obligations” among the Collection 
holdings. the poem has never 
before received publication. 

In addition to Jeffers's poem 
and Everson’s thoughtful and 
illuminating commentary, the 
Lime Kiln Press publication in- 
cludes an original woodcut 
illustration by Allison Clough, a 
UCSC College Five senior and 
graphic artist for the City on a Hill 
Press and a photographic 
reproduction of one of Jeffers’ 
holograph drafts of the work. 

Tragedy Has Obligations is 


KZSC 


by Bill 


Some people may remember 
KRUZ, the old cable radio station 
that couldn't reach Cowell or 
College V. let alone reach 
downtown Santa Cruz. 

Things are a bit changed now. 
Unveiled Monday afternoon, 


KZSC-FM (the metamorphisized 
KRUZ), is now a 10 watt non- 
commercial stereo — station 
broadcasting not only to the on- 
campus community but also the 
community of greater Santa Cruz. 
Located at 88.1 MHz on the FM 
band, KZSC will be broadcasting 
Monday through Saturday from 3 
p.m. until midnight, and Sunday 
trom | p.m. to midnight. 
Offering a variety of specials 
encompassed within a_ general 
soul/blues/folk/country/whatever 
type of format, KZSC_ will 
broadcast a campus, community, 
a itt: “d act: AS Ole at I 
news show at / p.m. Monday 
through Friday. At Il p.m. Tuesday 
and Thursday will be the 11:00 
Radio Movie, a revival of the all- 
time great radio dramas of the ‘30s 
and ‘40s. On Sunday at | pm. 
the Classical Corner with 
Malcolm Brown will feature 
classical programming, while at S 
p.m. The Goodtime Gallery with 
Morris McClellan will provide an 
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Jeffers Poem Work of SC Craftsmen 


printed in a 10 1/2 by lo inch 
format on imported English 
handmade Tovil paper, each leaf 
watermarked. The type used is a 
strong semi-Gothic face, designed 
by Theodore Weiss, chosen to 
express the rugged grandeur of the 
poem and underscore its German 
setting. 

The book was bound in a hard- 
cover binding, half black leather 
with imported ‘‘half-raw 
linen’’siding by Schuberth Book- 
bindery, San Francisco. 

Printed in a limited edition of 
200. each signed by commentator 
Everson and Artist Clough, 
Tragedy Has Obligations is 
abailable at $50.00 (Fifty dollars) a 
copy from Special Collections; 
University Library, UCSC. 


Arrives 


Shanteau 


enjoyable three hours of a 
spotlighted artist. 

Plans are now in the works for 
offering a program dealing with 
campus political issues as well as a 
community talk show. Also being 
pursued are live broadcasts of 
local bands, and tapes of artists 
such as Maria Muldaur, Bessie 
Jones, Ramblin’ Jack Elliot, and 
Doc Watson who at one time or 
another visited Santa Cruz. 

KZSC will also offer the Bulletin 
Board, a sort of People’s Pages of 
the airwaves, included as a part of 
an intensive Public Service 
program. All inquiries regarding 
either the Bulletin Board or Public 
Service Announcements hould be 
directed to KZSC-FM, Com- 
munications 117, UCSC 95064. 
The station’s business phone is 
429-2811; its studio number is 429- 
4036. 


®¢ 


KZSC is also looking for people 
to provide input to the station. If 
you are interested in radio 
communication, or have just 
thought about becoming a disc 
jockey. then come by the KZSC 
studios in 117 Communications 
Wednesday at 4 p.m. 

It's been a long time coming, 
but it’s here now. Give it a listen - 
you just might like what you hear. 
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Contemporary music 3pm to midnight with: 
NEWS: Monday thru Friday 7pm 


THE 11:00 RADIO MOVIE: 
Tuesday and Thursday lipm 


CLASSICAL CORNER: Sunday 1pm 
GOODTIME GALLERY: Sunday 5pm 


REQUEST LINE: 429—4036 


STEREO 8 


“lonesome Dan” +H icks ‘ 
ly Concert 
Jan. 26 
PA Conc. 


ae ame Sa - | 
JAIME LEOPOLD 


and 
JOHNNY GIRTON 


on the same bill: 


Dr.Wyatt Insko 


(classical organ and harpsichord) 


Study at The 
Professional Art School 


Academy of 
Art College 


625 Sutter St., San Francisco, 


CA 94102 / 673-4200 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


DAY & EVENING CLASS 
SCHEDULE 


DEGREE & DIPLOMA COURSES 
COUNSELING / VETERAN APPROVED 
ADVERTISING, DESIGN, FASHION, 
ILLUSTRATION, PHOTOGRAPHY, FILM, 

ETCHING, LITHOGRAPHY, DR 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
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Muir ond songs by ALAN Price 
From the Makers of "IF..." 


— AND — 


Mick Jagger. 
nce. 


Weekdays & Sun. -- 
"Lucky Man" Once 7:30; "Performance" 10:25 


Frise SOhs S= 
Performance Once 7:30; "Lucky Man" 9:25 


COMING NEXT 
Francois Truffaut's "DAY FOR NIGHT" 


eexsxanssacsss NICKELODEON: CIOS IEICE NICE ICS 
Lincoln & Cedar 426-7500 
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SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES 


HAWAIIAN CHARTER FLIGHTS 
available soon 
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PHIL HARRY 
ANNOUNCES 
CANDIDACY 


Piet rh arty, Santa “Cruz, 
Supervises and member of the 
Stas vootal Zone Contmission, 
has challer ged Juhan Camacho for 
he Demecratie Party nomination 

Congressman from the new 
© Congressional District which 
ludes UCSC. 

Harry «aused an tiimediate split 
mothe Sania Cruz tiberal com- 
munity. by his candidacy in the 
primary to be held June 6, 1974. 
Canjacho. up until the an- 
nouncement had assumed — the 
Democratic party candidacy. 

Talkine about) why he has 
challenged Camacho, Hry said, “I 
don't think he can win against 
Talcott (the incumbent 
Republican). | think | can appeal 
to a broader base than he can. I 
have tar more legislative experence 
than he has and the people want 
that.” 

The Democratic primary has 
more than usual weight this year 
because, in the opinion of political 


Get into color printing and slide 
processing With enough = in- 
terested people we might be able to 
vet facilities and share expenses, 
even start a class somewhere. Call 
Bruce x 2492 mornings. 


FOR SALE: Scuba Gear, Jet fins, 
Buoyancy control device. Weight 
belt. masks, snorkel, shorty wet 
suit. Allin very good condition. 
Call Matt at 427-2661. 


KUSTOM 200" Bass or Guitar 
Amp. 100 W.R.M.S. 2-15" 
speakers, with covers. Like new - 
$275.00 firm. 423-6054. 


1965 Ford Fairlane — two-door 
sedan, with 289 cubic-inch engine. 
Needs paint, but otherwise in good 
condition. Below Blue Book 


Shalom Bookstore - 314A Laurel 
St. (Near Center St.) Santa Cruz. 
Lots of Good Used Books. Sunday 
thru. Friday: Ipm to Spm, 
‘Tuesday and Thursday 7 pm to 11 
pm. Tel: 423-6656 


Jan. 3.at 3 pm. 1 borrowed a pair 


Available Feb. 1 2 rooms in 
spacious, well) maintained 3 
bedroom house, 6 blocks from 
UCSC bus stop downtown. Must 
be a non-smoker, willing-to share 
cooking and household chores. 
Rent for cach room is $83 and your 
share of utilities. Call John at 427- 
2128. 


PAPERS TYPED by UCSC grad 
60 cents a page. Editing available 
if desired. Call 423-4608, leave 
message for Scott. Will pick up 
and deliver. 


Shaggy Old English Sheepdog. 
Female. 2 years old Just had 
rabies shot and distemper shots. 
No papers. Needs a good home 
with lots of love. $45. Call 438- 
0403. 


Kerosene heater and 36 gallongs of 


kerosene. Burns 10 hours on '2 
vallon $10 refund on barrel. $75. 
Call Paul, days 688-1933, evenings 
4260-6454. 


Needed, someone experienced in 


be) 


340 
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would like further information from an instructor or from 
‘another UCSC student who has actually taken the course, please call 


Call LYN: pros, Burt Talcott, the twelve year 
incumbent, is finally beatable. 
In} Camacho’s declaration of 
Ag an N A : 
nn }O candidacy he emphasized 
protection of the environment, 
or stop by quality health care, conservation 


of resources. 
Both Camacho and Harry serve 
- onthe Coastal Commission. Harry 
is a lawyer. Camacho is a Senior 
Svstems Analyst for the Memorex 
Corporation. He is also a member 
of the Santa Cruz County Board of 


FIFTH AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ 95060 


—— ce Education. 


BEES SPEED READING 


COMPREHENSION TRAINING 


If this program is something you’ve considered, but you 


476—6556 


as soon as possible. You may call at any time, 


there will be somebody there to answer. 


A state university evaluation of the I.R.D. program indicates a five 


year growth in comprehension and vocabulary, and a three times increase 
in reading speed in difficult academic material. 


There will be two classes this quarter, on Tuesday 
or Wednesday nights. These are the only classes 
available in Santa Cruz this year. 


This program is used and endorsed by many 
California colleges. — 


Sixty percer:t (60%) student discount will also be 
available to faculty and staff. 
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of mittens while waiting for the corm-row or french braiding. call 
minibus by the Whole Earth after 6 pm- Jackqui 426-0110. 
restaurant. Please contact me and 

I will return them. 426-4799. 


NBaY SiOe BOOKS+ 


the best in humanities & social science books 
Bought - Sold : Traded 


Joyce Berryman Freud Durkheim 
y, Lawrence Eliot Jung Marcuse 
7 P ai Woolf Pound Reich Weber 


If we don’t have it, we'll get it 
Mon - Sat 10-9 427-0941 1012% Pacific Ave. 
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THE BESELER MODEL 23C ENLARG 
(ULTRA MINIATURE 2% by 3%) eX 


A low-cost professional enlarger for 8mm to 

24 by 3% inch negative sizes, black and white and color 
The 23C is the versatile Beseler Enlarger that has : 
been a standard in home and profesional darkrooms for 
years. T'.e result of over a centy y of leadership in 
photographic equipment design, num ber 8000 

Beseler Model 23 Enlarger does not include 

any lens, blank lensboard, or negative carrier. 


SAVE $60.00 ACT NOW 
WICKLUND’S 920SOQUEL 423-8020 
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CITY ON''A HILL 


Graduating? 

Wednesday, January 9, 1974 is 
the final date for filing without fee 
the Announcement of Candidacy 
for the bachelor’s degree to be 
conferred March 19, 1974. A $3 
late fee is assessed for an- 
nouncements filed after January 9, 
1974. 

IMPORTANT: Late An- 
nouncement of Candidacy will be 
accepted through February 13, 
1974 ONLY with approval of the 
Chairman of the Board of Sudies 
or Committee of Studies or the 
Chairman of the supervising 
committee for individual majors. 

Asian Students 

Representatives from the Asian 
Law Sudents Association at U.C. 
Davis wish to speak to Asian 
students who are interested in 
applying to the School of Law at 
that campus. For further in- 
formation, please contact Ed 
Escobedo, EOP Graduate Advisor, 
ext 7796 

Stained Glass Workshop 

The Merrill stained glass 
window workshop for the UCSC 
community meets Tuesdays, 3:30 
to 5:00 pm, in the basement of 
Merrill A Dorm, starting January 
15. The cost in $5.00 plus tools. 
For further information call Gail 
at 423-2528. 


FELLOWSHIPS @ 2 


Woodrow Wilson: 
Type: Doctoral dissertation 
fellowships in women’s studies. 


Eligibility: Students in doctoral 
programs in U.S. 

Duration: 12 months 

Stipend: Tuition and_ fees, 


dependency allowance, plus $250 
per month 

Application procedure: Contact 
Fellowship Advisor, Room 358 
Applied Sciences, Career Planning 
Center. 

Deadline: January 23 


DAAD 
Type: Scholarships for German 
language courses at the Goethe 
Institutes in Germany. 
Eligibility: 19-32 years; at least 1 
year of college German; open to all 
tields except German. 
Duration: 8 weeks / summer 
Stipend: DM 2.300 
Application Procedure: Contact 
German Academic Exchange 
Service, New York Office, 1 Fifth 
Avenue, Suite 11D, New York, NY 
10003. 
Deadline: February 25 


British University Summer 
Type: Summer study op- 
portunities at Universities of 
Birmingham, London, Oxford, 
and Scotland. 

Application Procedure: Contact 
Fellowship Advisor, Room 358 
Applied Sciences. 


Edna Covert Plummer Award: 
Type: Graduate study for women. 
Eligibility: Residents of Los 
Angeles County or California 
residents attending graiuate 
school in Los Angeles County: 
B.A. degree. 

Duration: 1 year. 

Stipend: $2,500. 

Application Procedure: Limited 
amount of applications available 
at Room 358 Applied Sciences. 
Deadline: February !. 


Financial Aid Deadline 


Applications for financial aid 
for the 1974-75 academic year 
must be received or postmarked 
not later than January 15, 1974 in 
order for the applicant to receive 
timely consideration. Applications 
received after January 15th will be 
considered late and will receive 
consideration after all on-time 


applications have been processed. 
With limited funds anticipated for 
next year, applications received 


late may be too late. Complete 
information is available at the 
Office of Financial Aid, 301 
Applied — Sciences. 


MARIJUANA INITIATIVE 
NEEDS YOU 

The 1974 Marijuana 
Initiative is not going to make the 
ballot unless YOU help NOW! 
300,00 signatures are needed by 
February 18th. Thousands of 
students haven't seen a petition 
yet. A massive signature drive is 
planned during class registration. 
Circulators are desperately needed 
on this campus. The initiative can 
qualify, but YOU MUST HELP! 
Volunteer to circulate a petition. 
Call 426-WEED. 


FELLOWSHIPS a 2 


Soil Conservation Society 


Type: Scholarships in conservation 
Eligibility: 2 years of college and 
presently enrolled in a_natrual 
resource program. 

Duration: 1 year 

Stipend: $500 

Application procedures: Write: 
Soil Conservation Society of 
America, 7515 N.E. Ankeny Road, 
Ankeny, lowa. 50021 

Deadline: May 15 


New York City Urban 
Fellowship 


Type: internship in the local 
goverment of New York City. 
Eligibility: must have completed 
junior year by Sept. 1974 or are 
graduate student 

Duration: | year 

Stipend: $4,000 plus travel 
Application Procedure Write: 
Office of Student Aid, Box 309, 
Teacher's College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York, NY 10027. 

Deadline: February | 


California Assembly 
Internships 


Type: internships in the process of 
legislation and public policy 
formation in Sacramento. 
Eligibility: B.A. Applicants with 
one year or more of graduate study 
are encouraged to apply. 
Duration: December 2, 1974 
through September 14, 1975 (10 
months) 
Stipend: $6,825 
Application procedure: available 
at the Career Planning Center, 
Room 358 applied sciences. 
Deadline: February 28 
Carpools 

The Switchboard 1s trying to 
organize carpools. If you have a 
ride or need one call 426-LIFE and 
Save gas. 
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Opera Audition 


Vocal auditions for Ofenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld will 
take place on Monday and 
Thursday, January 14 and 17, 7 -9 
pm in room J 102 Performing Arts. 

The opera, to be sponsored by 
College V and the Division of 
Humanities, will be sung in 
English. Performances will be on 
June 7,8, and 9 in the Performing 
Arts Theater. 


The operal contains 3 mahor — 


roles and 10 roles of less difficulty. 
Singers will also be needed for a 
small chorus. All interested 
students are invited to audition by 
bringing a prepared song. 
Sherwood Dudley is the musical 
director and general coordinator 
of the production. George Hit- 
cheock will be the stage director, 
and Tom Corbett will be the 
technical director. The University 
Orchestra will also participate. 


Mountains 
Slides will be shown of the St. 
Andrews University moun- 


taineering expedition to SOUTH 
GREENLAND at a meeting of the 
SANTA CRUZ ALPINE CLUB on 
Thursday, Jan. 10, at 7 PM in 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1. The 
public is cordially invited. 


PSYCH MAJORS 


Beginning next year, 
Psychology 2 (General Psychology) 
or its equivalent will be required as 
a prerequisite for Psychology 145 
(Psychology of Learning). 
Psychology 2 is offered this quarter 
by Mr. Marlowe, TTH, 8:30-10:30 
Classroom Unit. 

The Comprehensive 
Examination for Winter Quarter 
will be ready for students to pick 
up on Wednesday, January 16, 
1974 in 433 Social Sciences. 
Students who wish to satisfy the 
comprehensive requirement in this 
manner should take the exam the 
quarter before they wish to 
graduate. It is a take-home 
examination due back in the 
Board Ofice on Wednesday, 
February 20. 

Class Announced 


Psychology 208 (Field Research 
in Social Psychology) will be open 
to advanced seniors in the social 
sciences. It is taught by Paula 
Johnson, and meets Tuesday and 
Thursday, 1:00 - 3:00 pm, in 298 
Social Sciences. The course will 
cover basic issues in community 
psychology. 


Sierra Club Group 


Anyone interested in helping to 
form a campus Sierra Club group 
(hiking, Backpacking, moun- 
taineering, conservation, etc.) 
please contact: Bob Spies, 3-218 
Cowell, x 4118. 


Christian Retreat 
Personal Growth through 
Christian Faith” is the theme of a 
retreat to be held this weekend 
trom 6:30 Friday to noon Sunday 
at the Koinonia Conference Center 
on Eureka Canyon Row in Santa 
Cruz. Sponsored by the United 
Christian Movement Newman 
Community. For further in- 

formation call 426-6242. 


Deadline for the People’s Pages: 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 10 


FILM/PANEL DISCUSSION 

Film “Oil Shale-An Environmental Dialogue’? by Arco Corp. (40 
min.) Panel: Mary Belle Bloch, Arco Corp.; Earl Evleth, Assoc Prof. of 
Chemistry, Leo Laporte, Prof of Earth Sciences; Peter Scott, Assoc Prof 
of Physics / 4:00 pm, Pe: forming Arts Concert Hall / Free 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION 
Dr. Ileana Marculescu: ‘Religious Implications of Biological 
Systems” / 8:00 pm, CIrm Unit i, Room I / Free 
LECTURE 
Mark Daniel Wald : 


Transcendental Meditation / 8:00 pm, 
Stevenson 150 / Free 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11 


CONCERT 
Michael Housoun, pianist. New Zealand / Prizewinner in the recent 
Van Cliburn International piano competition / 8:00 pm , Performing 
Arts Theatre, $2.50 general, $1.50 students. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12 
CONCERT 


Contemporary Chamber Ensemble with Arthur Weisberg, 
bassoonist-conductor and mezzo-soprano Jan De Gaetani / 8:00 pm, 
Perf. Arts Theatre / $2.50 general, $1.50 student 


MONDAY, JANUARY 14 
INAUGURAL LECTURE 

Kenneth S. Norris, Prof of Natural History and Natural Sciences: 
“Studying Porpoises and Whales at Sea’’ / 8:00 pm, Thimass Lecture 


Hall 3 / Free 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16 
COLLOQUIUM 
Professor Ernst B. Haas: ‘‘An International Scientific Society” / 
1:30 pm. Fireside Lounge. Stevenson College / Free 


MOV IES 


THURSDAY. JAN, {0 


White Heat (1949) James Cagney, Virginia Mayo. Cagney’s return to 
vangster films. Directed by Raoul Walsh. Merrill Room 102, / 7:30 & 
9:00 pm / SO cents. 


The Last Picture Show (1972) Timothy Bottoms, Cloris Leachman. 
Sentimental recreation of ‘tthe old Hollywood style’ of film-making, 
right down to the B/W grainy footage, produced a good picture. Hank 
Williams score. directed by Peter Bogdanovich. Stevenson D.H. / 8:00 
and 10:15 pm / SO cents 


FRIDAY, JAN. 11 


Street Angel (1938) Directed by Frank Borzage. Heart-tugging silent. 
Morocco (1930) Marlene Dietrich, Gary Cooper, Adolphe Menjou. 
Beautiful, lush photography and a ravishing Dietrich highlight this 
improbable story of legionnaires in the desert. Marlene gives up cafe 
performing to follow Cooper, and sings two forgettable songs in the 
process. Clrm, Unit 1 room 2 / 7:30 pm / $1.00 


SATURDAY, JAN. 12 


Key Largo (1948) Humphrey Bogart. Lauren Bacall, Edward G. 
Robinson. More starts parade through this adaptation of Maxwell 
Anderson's play. See this and “‘White Heat” and consider yourself 
connoisseur of gangster flicks. Crown D.H. / 8:00 and 10:00 pm / Crown 
25 cents, others SO cents. 


SUNDAY. JAN. 13 


The Kid & The Idle Class (both 1921) The first two Chaplin films in the 
series heavily promoted at Berkeley this fall. Jackie Coogan, at age 41%, 
vives his first film performance. Legend has it that he winked at Charlie 
inan L.A. railway station and was promptly given the role. Clrm. Unit 1, 
rm. 2 / 2:00. 6:30 & 9:00 pm / $1.50 general, $1.00 students and 
children. 

Take the Money and Run Wovodey Allen. Uneven comedy, a long string 
of gags featuring Allen the Schlemiel. Cowell D.H. /7:00 and 9:00 pm / 
SO cents 


WEDNESDAY. JAN. 16 


Comic Surrealism of the Thirties It says here ‘a variety of filmed shorts” 
but we all know that means cartoons. Includes Betty Boop, Tom and 
Jerry. Clem Unit 1, rm. 2 / 7:30 pm / $1.00 


Wises: iam, 
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DOMHOFF cont’d...........--+ 


movement for change that doesn't 
conform to ideology. 

‘Every left group since 1917 has 
failed and has not moved the 
system. Groups should get five 
years to put forward a solution to 
America’s ills and if it .doesn’t 
catch on it should fold up.”’, said 
Domhoff. 

Jasper Rose, Cowell provost, 
asked about the role of the 
American labor movement and its 
relationshipt to politics. Domhoff 
condemned the labor movement as 
split over race and separate trades 
and called unions “collaborators” 
with the American ruling class 
except on the issues of wages and 


*\2 


235 Center St. 


426-5522 


Open daily 8-5 
All work guaranteed 


BEAT IT! 


Beat the high cost of photo 
stuff. Why pay list price 
for photo goodies? Take 

a free city ovs from campus 
to Wicklunds and get your 
Maximum Discount Card. 

Here’s how. 

Take the city bus to Pacific 
and Soquel and transfer to 
the Seabright bus at % 
to the hour or to the 
Capitola Green bus at % 
after the hour. 


WICKLUND’S 
920 SOQUEL 


SANTA CRUZ 
423-8020 
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ELECTION cont’d..........:s:ceeereee a eiien aie aac casttennteaiuacoutenears talapeses 


Having to hold two elections 
would place a greater financial 
burden on the candidates, because 
they would have to finance two, 
instead of one campaign. K 
personally could not have atforded\ 
two elections.” she said. — She 
financed it by holding garage | 


sales, and by the end of the | 


campaign, “both my garage and 
the garages of my supporters were 
empty. In the last election there 
were certain campaigns that spent 
three and four thousand dollars.” 
Doubling these amounts for a 
doubled campaign would — price 
council feats out of the range of all 
but the rich. 

Ms. Di Girolamo next delivered 
the feasibility of the majority vote 
to begin with. “A majority vote -- 
that sounds pretty good, but then 
when you find out that the only 
way to ensure a majority election 
would be to just keep having 
elections until everyone gets a 
majority.” 

Because the charter amendment 
would go to the voters in both the 
school board district, which ex- 
tends beyond the city itself, Ms 
DiGirolamo was concerned at the 
propriety of voters outside the city 
voting on an amendment to the 
city’s charter. 

Burt Muhly also said he could 
net have afforded a second 
campaign and expressed fear that 
the July 1 date for new council 
members to assume their offices 
would) create a “lame duck” 
council of two months duration. 

Joseph Bunnett, UCSC 
chemistry professor spoke against 
the amendment. A major 
weakness would be “if two can- 
didates ran for @ you wanted both 
you would be out of luck. “I can 
“forsee there will be a time in the 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 


“After the Committee has 
completed its evaluations and 
advised the President of the 
University, he will make his 
recommendations to the Regents 
for consideration and approval.” 

The joint committee has met 
only once so far, on Dec. 21 of last 
month, There is no provision for 
students to be sitting members of 
the committee, although students 
are presently official members of 
the Provost Search Committees of 
Crown abd Kresge. Student 
opinion is being gathered on the 
college level and there is a plan to 
have a student from every college 
meet later in an informal session of 
the committee. 

Regents appointed to the ad- 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT cont’d........... sine 


they are meeting letter of intent of 


Mr. Castagnola’s amendment. 
Muhly’s outrage centered around 
a SOO seat discrepancey between 
the auditorium seating capacity 
approved and the 3000 seating 
capacity in the plan as it was 
revised to conform to the 
amendment. 

Phil Jones explained that the 
seating capacity had not 
changed at all. but had actually 
been not 3000 but 3500 seats. This 
figure had been clearly indicated 
on the map of the project sub- 
mitted by the developers, and had 
been on display at the September 
meeting when the revised plan was 
approved. 

The other major point of 
contention was a_ provision for 
14,000 sq. ft. of restaurant space, 


that had not appeared in previous 
plans. 


been | 


future when people will be boiling 
mad because the two most popular 
candidates are running against 
cach other.” 

The total effect of complete 
majority rule would prevent 
minorities from ever having ef- 
fective representation, he believed. 
“T don't think it's altogether bad 
if someone occasionally gets 
elected who represents less than 
the majority opinion.” If the 
proposed charter amendment were 
passed it would be possible to have 
a situation where 51 percent of the 
electorate voted into office all 7 
members, with the other faction of 
49 percent having no represen- 
tation whatsoever. 

Hal Morris, manager of Plaza 


Books, delivered a scathing 
criticism of the election com- 
mittee. ‘The committee was 


conceived in November of last year 
and was supposed to have been a 
citizen’s committee. What came 
about was quite another thing 
altogether. The committee 
numbered only one citizen among 
its members, while the rest were 
members of the school board, Carl 
Nelson and Betty Barnhart, or 
members of . the council Sally 
DiGirolamo and Lorette Wood. 
Once constitued what the com- 
mittee should have done would be 
the consultation of experts in the 
eid. “No one who qualified as an 
expert was ever called.” 

Morris felt that it was not 
desirable to lump together the 
school board clection and the city 
council election, because the issues 
of the school board race would be 
buried under the more glamorous 
council elections. 

Morris charged that the charter 
amendment was simply another in 
a series of reprisals against the new 


cont’d........ PORE ee ert 


visory committee are Edward W. 
Carter of Los Angeles, Mrs. Eward 
H. Heller of Atherton, Allan Grant 
of Berkeley, Robert O. Reynolds of 
Los Angeles, and Judge William B. 
Keene of Los Angeles. 

The faculty members are Leo F. 
Laporte, professor of earth 
sciences and fellow of College 
VII. John Marcum, Professor 
politics and government and 
Provost) of Merrill College, 
Priscilla W. Shaw. associate 
professor of English and fellow 
Sevenson College: Kenneth V. 
Thimann, professor biological 
sciences, emeritus and founding 
provost of Crown College; and 
Sally E. Sperling. Professor of 
Psychology, UC Riverside. 


“Staff overstepped their 
bounds,”” Muhly concluded. “‘The 
only way to settle this is to have 
another public hearing.” 

Jones replied that 60,000 ft. of 
commercial space had been 
provided for in the plan approved 
by the council, but that this space 
had not been allocated for any 
specific use. The restaurant space 
was merely one kind of com- 
mercial space, and had not been 
added on but merely taken out of 
the area alloted for commercial 
space. 

Council member Mahaney, very 
much in the role-of the cautious 
compromise member, outlined his 
impression of the council's duites. 

He apparently felt a duty to see 
that Castagnola’s resolution was 
faithfully carried out, and ex- 
pressed amazement that 


people, or new clement tn town -- 
the students, the young, the 
radicals /. liberals and the en- 
vironmentalists. ‘“There was never 
a necessity to put all these rules 
until we got some new people in 
town,” : 
Attempts to manipulate the 
electorate were ill-conceived 
because “every new proposal to 
deal with new people in town has 
been smashed in courts or in the 
clectorate.” Chief among the 
measures Morris referred to was 
the notorious Proposition ‘A’ on 
the November, 1972 ballot that 


would have moved the city election 
date to October thereby effectively 
disenfranchising UCSC voters. 


I'M TELLING 
YA... 17'S THE 
TRUTHS 


LAWSUIT cont’d 


According to the stipulations 
and recitals proposed by Panetta 
to the lawyers representing the 
University, an Affirmative Action 
Plan agreed to by both parties 
would be deemed a_ sufficient 
means of obtaining confirmation 
of the University’s desire and 
determination to combat 
discrimination at their institution. 
To adopt these recitals would 
result in the recognition by the 
plaintiffs of the University’s policy 
not to discriminate against in- 
dividuals because of race, color. 
religion, sex, martial status, creed 
or national origin. 

The consequences of such an 
agreement would result in’ the 
Consilio’s abandonment of further 
action to prove in court that the 
University has discriminated 
against Chicanos as alleged in the 
attidavits of those Chicanos who 
were plaintiffs in the suit. 

Thus the University would 
not be asked to answer in the 
Federal Courts to the charges of 
discriminatory practices 
proclaimed by the Chicanos, but 
would be required to adopt 
procedures in the form of Af- 
firmative Action to prevent 
discrimination and to reform those 
practices which have prevented 
minorities and women from active 


Castagnola had even proposed the 
amendment at all, given the hostile 
atmosphere of that city council 
meeting. He treated the audience 
to a tape recording of Castagnola 
making the resolution, complete 


with the several outbursts of 
catcalls and protests. 
Wicklund agreed that the 


council must limit itself only to the 
issue of how to faithfully the 
resolution had been carried out by 
staff. “IT don't see any loophole to 
vo back to a public hearing.” In 
his opinion the city would have 
plenty of control over the project 


with existing ordinances. 
Planning director Jones 
defended the plan by saying that 
the plan passed by the council was 
the conceptual plan, and there 
would inevitably be some 
refinements. and details clarified 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
OAKS cont’d............0.0...... 


The college will be constructed 
in the area below the University 
House and oppostie the Student 
Apartments on the rolling hills 
and meadows of the west side of 
campus. It will include housing 
for about 350 students along with 
its own classrooms, faculty offices, 
lounges, student activity areas, 
and provost and faculty quarters. 

Executive architects are McCue 
and Boone Tomsick of San 
Francisco; | UCSC architect is 
Charles Kahrs. During the past 
two years they have worked out 
plans with UCSC administrators 
and students in designing a 
preliminary conception for the 
college which is expected to be 
begun early in 1974 and be 
completed in the fall of 1975. 


participation in this institution. If, 


indeed, these practices were 
discriminatory they would not be 
proven so in court. 

There are certain stipulations to 
the proposed settlement which are 
as follows: 1) The Affirmative 
Action Plan finally agreed to 
would be “monitored, reviewed, 
and updated annually — by 
responsible University officials,” 
tne plan would also be monitored 
by HEW to insure its compliance 
with federal requirements; 3) it is 
also stated that the University 
would be required by law to adopt 
an Affirmative Action Plan and 
though the court would retain 
jurisdiction over. its enaction, the 
primary entorcement of the plan 
would be provided by HEW. 

The plaintiffs in the suit would 
be receptive to HEW's role as the 
primary enforcer of the plan, if 
HEW's previous actions can he 
seen as a foreshadowing of their 
future responses of compliance 
reviews of other campuses. 
However, many Chicanos are 
apprehensive about ending court 
procedures because of their 
general mistrust of policies of 
certain University officials which 
have allegedly proven harmful to 
the general status of Chicanos at 
the University. 


in the actual concise plan. This 
was the normal two step 
development plan for a P.D. 


Development he pointed out. 

Sally DiGirolamo tiij ibe fubak 
dug at 

Sally Di Girolomo took one final 
dig at the project before the vote 
took place. After being informed 
that the condominiums would be 7 
stories in height, she asked Phil 
Jones “Is that the height the 
Dream Inn is above grade?” 
“Yes."" replied Jones. 

The vote produced a collective 
sigh of disappointment from the 
capacity crowd at the city council 
chambers, a far different cry from 
the explosion of anger that oc- 
cured at the Sept. council meeting 
where the revised project was 
approved. 


Ai 


